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Sketch of the Rev. Reginald John Campbell, M.A., 


NEW PASTOR OF THE 
By D. T. 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell, who has 
accepted the “ call” to succeed the late 
Dr. Joseph Parker as pastor of the City 
Temple, was born in London in 1867, 
where his father, the Rev. John Camp- 
bell, was a minister in connection with 
the “ United Methodist Free Church.” 


HIS EARLY EDUCATION. 


The first twelve years of his life he 
spent in Ireland, and he is of Scotch- 
Irish extraction. He was educated 
privately at University College, Not- 
tingham, and at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. He is a graduate in honors in 
the School of Modern History and Po- 
litical Science at Oxford. In 1895 he 
accepted the pastorate of Union Street 
Congregational Church, Brighton. 
Soon this church and Queen-square 
Church in the same town were united 
under him, and great congregations 
have ever since attended his preaching. 
Five or six years ago Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, whose genius for “ discovering ” 
men of ability is almost an intuition, 
was advised to go down to Brighton 
and hear Mr. Campbell. He went, and 


CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 


ELLIOTT. 

was captured. Next week a leader in 
the “British Weekly,” headed “A 
New Preacher,” brought Mr. Camp- 
bell before the Nonconformist public 
in a way that was calculated to unduly 
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exalt a man of less modesty and retir- 
ing habits than those possessed by Mr. 
Campbell. From the day of Dr. Nic- 
oll’s article the Brighton preacher’s 
place in the Free Church life of the 
country was assured. 


HIS STYLE OF PREACHING. 


His style of preaching is quite dif- 
ferent from that of Dr. Parker, and 
this certainly can be accounted for by 
the marked difference in the two men. 
Mr. Campbell does not possess the re- 
markable physique, robust constitu- 
tion, and sonorous voice of the late Dr. 
Parker. He is built on quite a differ- 
ent plane, and is exceedingly delicate- 
ly organized. His finely chiseled 
countenance, refined features, and 
broad front head indicate an active 
mental temperament. There is scarce- 
ly enough of the Vital and Motive 
temperaments to give sustaining pow- 
er, and it will be incumbent for him 
to give plenty of time to rest and for 
recuperation, else he will not be able 
to work continuously. As a child he 
was exceedingly delicate and _ preco- 
cious, and in his manhood his brain 
is the most active part of his organi- 
zation. 


AN INTERESTING OBJECT FOR 
STUDY. 


He is an interesting study for the 
Phrenologist. In the first place, we 
observe that the moral and intellectual 
powers are well balanced; he is not 
liable to extremes, neither will he take 
an extravagant view of any subject, 
whether religious or social. But he 
can bring his mind to bear unitedly 
upon any subject with which he is in- 
terested, and his opinions or the results 
of his investigations will be always 
given with moderation and fearless- 
ness. He has a very original type of 
mind, is more illustrative, imaginative 
and discriminative than profound, 
and on this account he will make him- 
self interesting and easily understood 
by the ordinary mind. It will be im- 
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possible for him to be dull or heavy, 
and the work of his active mind will 
be permeated by sparks of humor and 
wit. He will be remarkably quick in 
giving shape to his thoughts and plans; 
he will not be satisfied by working 
after other people’s patterns. He will 
open up a way of his own, and present 
his thoughts in a very original way and 
manner. 


HIS INDEPENDENCE. 


Another strong trait in his character 
is his independence; he will know his 
value and be able to put a correct es- 
timate on his abilities, but his best 
friends will not be able to charge him 
with egotism nor selfishness. He will 
be very anxious to please, to excel in 
his work, and can adapt himself to dif- 
ferent classes of people gracefully. 
Although quiet and unassuming in 
character, his magnetic power will 
readily attract and influence other peo- 
ple. He will not make a great noise 
in the world, but his work will be last- 
ing and effectual. 


HIS SOCIAL CHARACTER. 


The social side of his character is 
not weak, but he will not be disposed 
to waste much time in social functions, 
as there is a good share of reserve in 
his character. His mind is very ca- 
pacious and comprehensive; the re- 
flective and esthetic group of faculties 
are stronger than his _perceptives. 
His memory of forms is remarkable, 
and his ability to express himself with 
ease, eloquence and pathos are just as 
strongly marked. 

The musical faculties are well rep- 
resented, and assist in giving a very 
elevated tone to his work. It is very 
apparent that he is a clever man; he 
is the son and grandson of preachers. 
By birth, environment and opportuni- 
ties for education and culture has he 
been fitted for his work. Nature has 
endowed him with a splendid intellect, 
an harmonious character, and a supe- 
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rior type of mind. He is entering upon 
a very important work, where he will 
be brought into close touch with the 
busy, practical business men of the 
great city of London. His attractive 
style and persuasive manner have al- 
ready earned for him wide popularity. 
His work has not been confined to the 
pulpit; in the press and on the public 
platform he has shown his ability in 
advising upon some of the social prob- 
lems of life. We are quite sure he will 
manifest the same broad-minded spirit 
which characterized the ministry of Dr. 
Parker. 

The “ Methodist Recorder,” London, 
savs of him: 

“There is no more influential Con- 
gregational church in the world than 
the church by Holborn Viaduct. It 
seems to belong to us all. The minis- 
try of all denominations, not exclud- 
ing the Church of England, has been 
in the habit for years past of resort- 
ing to its noon-day services for instruc- 
tion and inspiration. Its influence 
has made for Christian unity, and for 
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all that is progressive in imperial and 
municipal righteousness, as well as for 
all that is Evangelical in doctrine and 
practical in sympathy.” 

The “British Weekly,” 
comments: 

“We have no doubt Mr. Campbell 
will soon build up a very strong church 
at the City Temple, and that he will 
in every way make it a home and center 
for young men. Dr. Parker did not 
make it his main business to build up 
a church. His ministry was in every 
respect unique, and he set great value 
on the privilege of constantly preach- 
ing to changing audiences from all 
parts of the world. It was the work 
for which his gifts best fitted him, and 
it was nobly and faithfully discharged. 
But in London at the present hour we 
need nothing so much as strong central 
non-conformist churches, with preach- 
ers in their pulpit both born and called, 
and with bands of enthusiastic work- 
ers, such as the City Temple will, by, 
the blessing of God, more and more be- 
come under Mr. Campbell’s ministry.” 


London, 


The Ethics of True Happiness. 


By 8S. Harry, of Highfield, England. 


I am sure you will all agree with me 
that happiness is a subject well worthy 
of our consideration, and I hope to 
prove to you of our cultivation also. 

Happiness resembles gold, in this, 
that it cannot be made direct. You 
may make gold by making almost any 
other article or commodity, but up till 
the present it has baffled the greatest 
men of science and art to manufacture 
gold direct. So is it with happiness. 
It has been said happiness was born a 
twin. You must share it to cultivata 
it; you must do some good in the world 
and try and make some other life hap- 
py before you can receive it into your 
own life. Happiness is the birthright 
of every human being born with nor- 
mal faculties. 

It is also the indefatigable pursuit 
of all men—the universal desire that 


characterizes the whole human race, ir- 
respective of color, creed, or climate. 

Moreover, it is the inspiration of life, 
invigorating men with new energy and 
pointing the way to yet further con- 
quests. 

Most men spend one-third of their 
lives trying to make the world differ- 
ent, another third in learning to live 
in it as it is, and the remainder ex- 
plaining how much better it used to be. 

Now it is necessary for us to have 
a proper definition or conception of 
happiness before we can give the con- 
ditions essential thereto. The shortest 


and best definition that I know of is, 
“ Happiness is that condition in which 
the mind and body are in perfect har- 
mony with each other and with all 
their surroundings.” 

I once heard of a boy who was get- 
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ting instructions from his teacher 
about abstract nouns, and he was told 
that an abstract noun was something 
you could think about but could not 
touch. The teacher asked for an illus- 
tration. The boy replied, “ A red-hot 
poker.” Now I am glad to say that 
although happiness is an abstract noun 
it does not come under this head, be- 
cause you cannot only think about it, 
but can feel it. Neither is it repellent, 
but attractive. 

Happiness is many-sided. There is 
animal or physical, social, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual happiness. Ani- 
mal happiness consists in having 
abundance of life and sustenance. See 
the lambs on the hillside on a fine 
spring morning, jumping and sport- 
ing, full of life and vigor. This agrees 
with our definition of harmony of 
mind, body, and surroundings. The 
mind is at ease, the body is in health, 
the surroundings are pleasant. But 
some of you may object to my associat- 
ing mind with sheep, but those of you 
who know anything about them know 
that when the leader makes up her 
mind to sample the crop on the wrong 
side of the fence you consider she has 
got a mind of her own. 

Social happiness consists in meeting 
pleasant company, the intercourse, in a 
social way, of mutual friends; what 
beaming faces and pleasant smiles, es- 
pecially when John gets a_ loving 
glance from his dearest friend; how 
his heart throbs, and his happiness is 
so great that on his way home he may 
get a proper drenching of rain, but he 
only considers it a Scotch mist. In- 
tellectual happiness consists in a sound 
mind well sharpened with knowledge 
that enables a person to admire the 


To be continued. 


beautiful in art and nature, to reason 
soundly, and commit pleasant expe- 
riences and impressions to memory. 
Moral happiness consists in doing unto 
others as we would that they should 
do unto us. 

Spiritual happiness consists in being 
led by the spirit of truth, justice, be- 
nevolence, veneration, and faith. Now 
it is an old and true saying, “ That the 
last shall be first and the first shall be 
last.” So does it apply here; although 
the pleasures and happiness belonging 
to this life are right and good in their 
place they are but transient compared 
to that spiritual happiness which is de- 
rived by living this life with an eye 
on that which is to come. The connec- 
tion between happiness and morality 
is a close one. Evil lives cannot be 
happy in the true sense of the word; 
they are destroying the very faculty of 
enjoyment and are laying up for them- 
selves untold misery and woe. Spas- 
modic, fitful pleasure they may have 
for a time, but it is transient, passing 
away and leaving behind it the corrup- 
tion of decay. Now you will see by all 
this that people may be developed in 
these five different ways, which will 
cause their happiness to be different. 
Not only so, but they may be abnormal- 
ly developed in these five ways, which 
bring misery, or be undeveloped, which 
gives lukewarmness. Happiness is like 
everything else. It is governed by laws 
fixed and unalterable. The sooner 
men grasp this fact the better it will 
be for the human race. Only in one 
way can happiness be obtained, and 
that is nature’s way; he who lives un- 
naturally is unhappy. You cannot 
fight against nature, and if you trans- 
gress you must pay the penalty. 
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Types of Character. 
TWO CLASSES OF HEADS—THE BROAD AND THE NARROW. 


Character manifests itself in so many 
ways that one has to be alert in order 
to keep apace with the growth and de- 
velopment as well as the manifestation 
of talents, abilities and idiosyncrasies 
of people. Every day, more or less, new 
phases of character reveal themselves to 


by the men and women who need it 
most. 

Mr. McDonald, of Washington, has 
made some observations with regard to 
the heads of children. He finds that 
those boys who have broad heads are 
more energetic, forceful and executive 














FIG. 1. BROAD AND LOW HEAD. 


Has a selfish type of head ; would make a good Hotel Proprietor, Political Boss, and Business man. 


us, new causes which contribute to men- 
tal manifestation occur, consequently 
the old ideas with regard to the treat- 
ment of character among our young 
population require special handling. 
Phrenology, like every other subject, is 
constantly broadening its area of use- 
fulness, and is being better understood 


than the narrow-headed boys. Phre- 
nology finds that same fact to be true, 
provided other parts are proportion- 
ately able to carry into effect the work 
suggested by the broad head. 

The brightest girls he finds to have 
long heads when compared with short 
ones. This observation is again accord- 














ing to Phrenological data. We find that 
woman was designed by Nature to have 
a longer head than man, consequently 
she is better able to take care of the 
concerns, plans, needs, cares and anxi- 
eties of the family. This is her pre- 
rogative as well as her right and duty. 
If man goes out to carry on the ex- 
ecutive work of life, woman, being 
queen of her home, looks after its neces- 
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individual to be tactful, energetic, busi- 
ness-like, plucky, enterprising, un- 
flinching and interested in the large 
concerns of life—those, we mean, that 
show the most comprehension. 

The narrow head generally leaves 
the executive work for some one else 
to accomplish. It is timid, hesitating, 
and fails to look out for personal inter- 
ests; it has not much backbone when 











Fig II 





FIG. 2, NARROW AND LOW HEAD. 


Is an average typeof head ; would succeed better in business for someone else than for himself. 


sities. Thus the work of life is divided, 
and if we were all in our right spheres 
how much happier we should be. 
Both the broad and the narrow heads, 
therefore, have their uses in life, and 
we ought to find out just what these 
heads are organized to accomplish. 
The broad head, with a large devel- 
opment of Destructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness, Secretiveness and Cautiousness, 
together with large Sublimity, helps an 


great undertakings are suggested; it 
follows the lead of someone else who 
is bolder and more enterprising, and 
who shows less fear in undertaking 
what has not previously been tried. 
Thus warriors are not made of those 
persons who.have narrow heads. The 
world’s speculators, where great forti- 
tude was required, have not sprung 
from those who have narrow heads. 

It would not do, however, if the 
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world were composed only and solely 
of broad-headed people, for we need the 
help of the narrow and long-headed 
people to fit into the necessities of life 
and its obligations. 

In the illustrations before us we see 
that Figure 1 possesses a masterful, ex- 
ecutive, energetic and plucky character. 
The base of his brain accumulates 
force ; he never does anything by halves ; 
bull-dog selfishness predominates over 


Philoprogenitiveness is located, which 
gives a regard for the young, pleasure 
in having little ones around the home 
and a decided love for animals. No. 3 
illustrates the location of the organ of 
Inhabitiveness, which faculty makes 
home pleasurable, takes delight in hav- 
ing persons visit the home and centers 
domestic interest there. No. 2 illus- 
trates the locality of the organ of Con- 
tinuity, which is just above Inhabitive- 


P.. en. 
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Fig ZI 





FIG. 3. BROAD AND HIGH HEAD. 


Powerful character ; would succeed as a Speculator, Senator, Chairman of a large Trust 
Company, and comprehensive Merchant. 


his esthetic and altruistic faculties. 
He is a good type of a well-developed 
human animal, one who sees more 
pleasure, enjoyment and success in giv- 
ing way to his appetites than to lead a 
moral, conscientious and consistent life. 

The cerebellum is largely represented 
in the fullness of the neck on the side of 
the central line where No. 5 is placed. 
No. 4 represents the position on either 
side of the perpendicular line, where 


ness, and is the faculty that enables 
one to give connectedness of thought to 
work, ideas and affections. No. 1 illus- 
trates the location of Self-Esteem, or 
that element of the mind which enables 
a person to take responsibilities and be 
independent of others. Figure 1, there- 
fore, would succeed as a Hotel Pro- 
prietor, Political Boss or Business man. 

Figure 2 indicates the narrow and 
low head, thus the characteristics 
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shown in Figure 1 will not be so 
strongly accentuated in this character, 
although he will possess the same or- 
gans, but on a smaller scale. He cares 
very little about material success; his 
interest is not given to the accumula- 
tion of great wealth, but he is content 
to lead a passive, quiet and uneventful 
life. He lacks enterprise and is not the 
man to carry on large business schemes 
or appreciate the wide-awake, go-ahead- 


It will be readily noticed that he has a 
combination of power, and in this dia- 
gram we make the lines cross horizon- 
tally so as to illustrate the faculties that 
we have not mentioned in Figures 1 
and 2. This head has a power that is 
undeniable—we might almost say it is 
phenomenal. The powers generated in 
the top of the head will at one time 
draw such a character in a moral direc- 
tion, while at another time the im- 
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Fig v1'4 


FIG. 4. NARROW 


\ 


AND HIGH HEAD, 


An esthetic character; would succeed as a Clergyman, Advisatory Lawyer, Statesman, 
and Professor of Mathematics and Mental Philosophy. 


edness of New York, Chicago or San 
Francisco. Such a person should live 
in the country, where he will not be 
expected to manifest great enthusiasm 
concerning the new strides and the im- 
mense improvements that are being 
carried out in the above-named cities. 
Such a character will succeed better in 
a business for someone else than for 
himself. 

Figure 3 has a broad and high head. 


pulses from the base and breadth of the 
head will lead him to follow his appe- 
tites. If, however, he learns to thor- 
oughly control the latter, the energy 
and force that come from his basilar 
brain will give intensity to his moral 
purposes. He is a man who, because 
of his breadth of character and ex- 
pansiveness of structural development, 
will find it harder to keep within a 
strict and narrow line of conduct than 
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will Fig. 4, and more credit will be due 
him for control over himself than to 
Fig. 4. 

The selfish elements are strong, but 
if he uses them with a moral purpose 
he will show more power in warming 
others up to a broad and comprehen- 
sive life than those who only have a 
passive nature and leave people where 
they find them—in the slough of de- 
spond. He is a man who will not 
shrink from large responsibilities. He 


stand up for himself. He is lacking 
in that courage that makes people 
stand away from him when he is exe- 
cuting his work. The horizontal line, 
No. 6, is too narrow comparatively, 
and the width of the head is not suf- 
ficient at that point to always give him 
courage to enforce his piety. He is not 
a Martin Luther, but his plans may 
be as excellent as those of Melanthon. 
The width of the head of No. 1 and 
No. 2 as compared with the same 





FIG. 5. SKULL OF PERSON WHO DIED IN A HOSPITAL IN PARIS, 
Very broad and selfish type of head: was probably a miser, 


is adapted to the activities of a large 
city, and will grow where there is 
plenty for him to undertake or accom- 
plish. Such a head will succeed in 
being a Magnet, a Speculator, a Sena- 
tor, and a Chairman of a large Trust 
Company. 

Fig. 4 has a narrow and high head; 
he plans better than he executes; he is 
religious, pious, and just, but is easily 
overcome, and when his rights are 
trampled upon he does not resist or 


points in Fig. 3 shows that he has not 
much worldly wisdom, but is perfectly 
reliable, and in assuming high official 
responsibility he will be excellent and 
can be depended upon. Such an head 
will make a faithful Clergyman, Con- 
sulting Lawyer (not a fighting one), a 
Statesman, Lecturer, or Professor of 
Mathematics and Mental Philosophy. 
The perpendicular lines which cross 
Figs. 1 and-2 indicate the location of 
the following faculties: No. 1 is the 
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brain center of Destructiveness, from 
which we get our force, energy, and 
executiveness; No. 2 is the brain cen- 
ter of Secretiveness, which gives us 
tact, reserve, and diplomacy; No. 3 is 
the brain center of Cautiousness, which 
gives us prudence, solicitude, and anxi- 
ety; No. 4 is the brain center of Ap- 
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ness. Fig. 5 is the skull of a person 
who died in a hospital in Paris. It is 
very broad between the lines No. 1 and 
2, and shows that there was great force 
over and around the ears. In such a 
person we should expect to find an in- 
tense desire to accumulate property 
and possess the capacity to become a 





FIG. 6. 


SKULL OF AN EGYPTAIN MUMMY. 


A very narrow type of head ; was a highly cultured person. 


probativeness, which gives us ambition, 
susceptibility of mind, and desire to 
excel; No. 5 is the brain center of 
Self-Esteem, which gives us the capac- 
ity to take responsibilities, to be inde- 
pendent, and to show family pride. 
As all the faculties are dual, each hemi- 
sphere represents the organs above 
mentioned. 

The illustrations of Figs. 5 and 6 
indicate two very different skulls and 
indicate our point with great clear- 


miser, with an unscrupulous aim and 
a lack of moral sense to direct the 
lower propensities. 

Fig. 6 is the skull of an Egyptian 
whose head was very narrow at the 
base, especially between the lines No. 
1 and 2. This figure represents a 
highly cultured individual, one who 
was actuated more by and through the 
intellectual and moral qualities of the 
mind rather than those which show 
selfishness, greed, and avarice. 
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The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 


By R. K: Smiru, of Dundee. 


WHAT IS MEMORY? 


The difference between one man and 
another is greatly one of memory, and 
by that is meant the power of receiving 
impressions from all surrounding ob- 
jects. In receiving impressions every 
power of the mind can be brought into 
play. Formerly memory was consid- 
ered to be a power residing solely in 
the brain; but further investigations 
and considerations of its nature go to 
prove that all the senses contribute 
their share toward supplying the mind 
with materials for reflection, and, 
therefore, memory plays an important 
part in enabling us to pass accurate 
judgments, and should be regarded as 
“one of the laws of thought.” This 
view of the subject will be readily as- 
sented to if we take up some points 
for illustration, as “ Not every thought 
to every thought succeeds indiffer- 
ently.” 

If we go out at any time and meet 
persons we know and have spoken to, 
we bring to mind that we are acquaint- 
ed with them and therefore recognize 
them, and further, it is likely that 
when we go home we will mention to 
our friends that we saw such and such 
an one, thereby giving evidence of a 
memory impression primarily received 
through the eye, while those who are 
totally blind can receive no impres- 
sions through the eye; so that although 
they may be perfect in all their other 
senses yet in this one they can add in 
no way to their knowledge. Another 
way of looking at memory is in its re- 
lation to hearing. If we hear a great 
orator or singer some impression of 
their abilities is carried away, and con- 
sequently, when the names of these in- 
dividuals are mentioned we are likely 
to express our ideas as to their powers, 
and this is simply a case of impression 
received through another sense—the 
ear. The senses of smell, taste, and 





touch may be looked at in the same 
way, and a consideration of them in 
detail cannot fail to convince every 
one that the starting point of our mem- 
ory is the senses, which are certainly, 
through the nerves, in direct communi- 
cation with the brain. 

Old writers on memory spoke of 
“Blisters to prevent the decay of the 
memory,” “A powder for the mem- 
ory,” or a “ Perfumed apple for com- 
forting the brain and the memory; ” 
but nowadays memory trainers do not 
recommend such medicines, but have 
rather a belief in the potency of good 
food and all the other agencies that 
promote good health, as aids in sustain- 
ing a tenacious hold of all impressions. 
Attention to food and exercise are the 
great essentials in good health, and are 
therefore contributory to a good mem- 
ory; and in this connection Pascal 
claimed while in good health to have 
forgotten nothing of what he had done, 
read, or thought at any time; but when 
weak in health his memory became de- 
fective. This is a case which almost 
every reader could illustrate from his 
own experience. 

The different stages of life are char- 
acterized, among other things, by dif- 
ferent kinds of memory. There is the 
memory of childhood, youth, middle 
life, and old age. 

The characteristic of the memory of 
childhood and youth is its susceptibil- 
ity to all impressions through the 
senses. This may in a great measure 
be accounted for by the novel aspect 
which everything presents to young 
minds. As life advances, the novelty 
wears off; but at the same time the 
number of memory impressions re- 
ceived is normally sure to increase; 
and the memory for mere perceptions 
is combined with a process of analyz- 
ing all that is presented to the mind, 
and therefore, as life goes on, our mem- 
ories become more and more analytical. 
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As old age approaches another 
change takes place, tor, in general, dur- 
ing this period of life the new impres- 
sions are not so many, and it is char- 
acteristic of old people that they live 
in the past rather than concern them- 
selves with what is going on around 
them. 

The following quotation from the 
works of Prof. O. 8. Fowler, the Amer- 
ican Phrenologist, is one of the best 
to be met with for comprehensiveness 
as to what memory is: 

“Memory recalls past occurrences, 
doings, acquisitions of knowledge, etc. 
It is not, however, a single faculty, else 
men could remember everything past 
equally well, which is not the case; but 
every intellectual faculty recollects its 
own functions. Thus locality remem- 
bers places; form, shape; eventuality, 
events and actions in general; causal- 
ity, ideas, principles; and thus of all 
the intellectual powers. Hence, there 
are as many different kinds of memory 
as there are intellectual faculties; the 
greater energy of some of which and 
the feebleness of others, both in the 
same head and in different persons, 
cause and account for the fact that 
some can remember faces, yet forget 
names, while others remember places 
almost by intuition, yet forget items. 
This diversity in the memory of men 
precludes the idea that memory is a 
single faculty. But there being as 
many different kinds of memory as 
there are intellectual organs, the re- 
tentiveness of each of which increases 
and decreases with the energy of its or- 
gan, of course he who has causality 
large and language small easily re- 
members the substances, but forgets 
the words; and thus of the different de- 
grees of strength in all the other fac- 
ulties. 

“Hence the full development and 
vigorous action of all the intellectual 
powers gives a retentive memory of 
everything. Nor can a retentive mem- 
ory of everything be secured by any 
other means. The cultivation of the 


memory, therefore, and the discipline 
of the mind amount to one and the 
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same thing, and are to be effected by 
the same instrumentalities. To 
strengthen the memory is to augment 
the intellectual capability, because 
both consist in enhancing the intel- 
lectual energies. Memory, in com- 
mon with every mental faculty and 
physical function, can be strengthened 
to a degree almost incredible.” The 
better to understand how many-sided 
memory is, the following is a list of 
the phrenological classification of the 
powers of the human mind, and in this 
connection Professor Bain says: 
“Phrenology has done good service 

by affording a scheme for rep- 
resenting and classifying character, 
which is in many respects an improve- 
ment upon the common mode of de- 
tecting individual difference.” 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


AMATIVENESS. CONJUGALITY. 
Reproductive Marriage, con- 
love, love of sex. stancy. 

PHILOPROGEN- 

ITIVENESS. FRIENDSHIP. 
Parental love, Sociability, 
Love of chidren, Love of family, 
Love of animals. Gregariousness. 
INHABITIVE- 
NESS. CONTINUITY. 
Patriotism, Connectedness, 
Love of home. Application. 
SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 
VITATIVENESS. COMBATIVE- 
NESS. 
Defiance, 
Defence, 
Courage. 

DESTRUCTIVE- ALIMENTIVE- 

NESS. NESS. 


Desire for solids, 
Desire for liquids. 
SECRETIVE- 


Extermination, 
Executiveness. 
ACQUISITIVE- 


NESS. NESS. 
Acquiring, Reserve, 
Saving, Policy, 
Hoarding. Evasion. 
SELFISH SENTIMENTS. 
CAUTIOUSNESS. APPROBATIVE- 
Prudence, NESS. 
Solicitude, Display, 
Timidity. Sense of charac- 
ter. 


SELF-ESTEEM. 
Independence, 
Self-love, 
Dignity. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS SEN- 


TIMENTS. 
FIRMNESS. CONSCIENTIOUS- 
Power of will, NESS. 
Stability, Circumspection, 
Perseverance. Integrity, 
Justice. 
HOPE. SPIRITUALITY. 
Speculation, Wonder, 
Hope present, Trust, 
Hope future. Faith. 
VENERATION. BENEVOLENCE. 
Antiquity, Sympathy, 
Worship, Liberality, 
Respect. Philanthropy. 


PERFECTING SEMI-INTEL- 
LECTUAL SENTIMENTS. 


CONSTRUCTIVE- IDEAL EXPAN- 
NESS. SIVENESS. 
Ingenuity, Refinement, 
Contrivance. Perfection. 

SUBLIMITY. IMITATION. 
Sense of the Mimicry, 

terrific, Gesture, 
Grandeur. Assimilation. 
MIRTHFULNESS. 
Wit, 
Humor. 
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OBSERVING, KNOWING AND 
PERSPECTIVE FACULTIES. 


INDIVIDUALITY. FORM. 
Physical Obser- 
vation, 
Mental Observa- 
tion. 
SIZE. WEIGHT. 
COLOR. ORDER. 
Neatness, 
System. 
CALCULATION. LOCALITY. 
Figures, Exploration, 
Estimates. Locality. 
EVENTUALITY. TIME, 
Actions, Time, 
Association. Measure. 
TUNE. LANGUAGE. 
Tune, Verbal Memory, 
Modulation. Verbal Expres- 


sion. 


REFLECTIVE, REASONING AND 
INTUITIVE FACULTIES. 


CASUALITY. COMPARISON. 
Planning, Comparison, 
Reasoning. Criticism. 

HUMAN NATURE. AGREEABLE- 
Intuition, NESS. 
Foresight. Youthfulness, 





In the Public Eye. 


HON. STEPHEN GROVER CLEVELAND. 


During a recent visit to New York 
the Hon. Grover Cleveland visited the 
celebrated studio of Mr. G. G. Rock- 
wood, who obtained of him some excel- 
lent portraits. The profile illustrating 
this article was taken expressly for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and shows 
to perfection the frontal, middle, and 
posterior lobes of his brain. 

While posing Mr. Cleveland previous 
to his last election Mr. Rockwood re- 
calls the following characteristic story : 
“ Just as we were about to expose the 
plate I discovered a fly hovering about 
his head, and therefore halted the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Cleveland instantly 


realized the humor of the thing and 
exclaimed, ‘ You’re right, there should 
be no flies on this candidate.’ ” 

Grover Cleveland, at the age of sixty- 


six, cannot be called a young nor yet 
an old politician. That he has mel- 
lowed in character, and that his men- 
tal and physical powers have become 
more equalized, is noticeable to all. 

No man who has twice served his 
country as President, and carried out 
its responsibilities or surmounted the 
perplexities of such an office can fail 
to show the influence of that work upon 
his personality. This is manifested in 
the elasticity of his step, the poise of 
his shoulders, the grasp of his hand, 
the keenness of his eye, the forensic 
power of his mind, and the mental ex- 
pertness of his-replies on all important 
matters. 

Mr. Cleveland has always been 
known for his great physical endur- 
ance, his capacious chest, his remark- 
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able energy, his recuperative power, 
his massive face, large neck, powerful, 
executive nose, and double chin, all of 
which mean vitality and capacity for 
hard work. 

His head is large in circumference, 
which finds a good foundation in his 
body, and is supported by the latter 
through its ample circulatory power. 
Possessing as he does remarkable re- 
cuperative ability, he can more read- 
ily restore himself to his normal con- 
dition after a fatiguing day, by a 
night’s rest, than is the case with many 
who have less of the elements that go to 
build up vital energy. 

Mentally speaking, there are several 
points in his character which the stu- 
dent of Phrenology will readily ap- 
preciate. It will be seen that there is 
much more brain power in the front 
of the ear—taking the opening of the 
ear as a starting point and allowing 
the eye to pass to the center of the 
lower part of the forehead—than there 
is when starting from the center of the 
ear and allowing the eye to pass back- 
ward ; hence he is a man of uncommon 
mental attainment, one who gathers 
facts readily and surrounds himself 
with avenues of thought that are 
highly reproductive. He would be 
likely to say that it is as well to be 
out of the world as live away from 
civilization. He must be where he is 
in touch with life, and that life must 
be surrounded with the most practical, 
comprehensive, and far-sighted mod- 
ern thought. 

While the physical or Vital Tempera- 
ment predominates in one sense, the 
Motive Temperament is also noticeable ; 
animal vigor is more strongly ex- 
pressed than nervous or mental excita- 
bility. He is very much like a lion 
that when once roused is not easily 
quieted until the object of the excite- 
ment has abated. In debate, when his 
oratorical powers are at the best, they 
will show along the lines where his 
deepest convictions and his greatest 
knowledge have been concentrated ; he 
is unimpassioned in speech only, when 
he feels the full conviction of his sub- 
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ject. This will manifest itself more 
particularly at times when there is op- 
position, or during periods when there 
is call for great concentration of mind 
on a definite subject. 

There is a strong indication that he 
prefers to deal with practical rather 
than metaphysical subjects. His pow- 
er of observation gives him immense 
ability to gather facts and to regulate 
affairs on a broad basis, and he is ca- 
pable of informing his mind on his- 
torical events which he uses to advan- 
tage. He should be able to value 
things at a legitimate price and know 
how much they are worth. 

All men have not the same kind of 
memory. One has a recollection of 
names, another of faces, a third of 
places visited, a fourth of forms and 
outlines, another of the comparison of 
things. Grover Cleveland appears to 
combine a number of these special 
memories, for Individuality, Event- 
uality, Comparison, Locality, and Or- 
der are largely developed, hence he 
throws his thoughts into the balancing 
scale of his memory and associates one 
event with another in such a way as 
to enable him to recall at will what he 
has once passed through; and as a ref- 
eree he will be able to recall many im- 
portant facts which others might hope 
and expect him to forget. 

The organ of Language is largely 
developed, and although it was finely 
expressed in his earlier portraits, yet 
those of recent date show an added 
activity of this organ; he ought to be 
capable of conversing freely on any 
topic of public interest and be able to 
use his knowledge to a good account 
through verbal expression. 

As has already been said, his mind 
has ripened with experience and age, 
and in practical analysis or the dipping 
into a subject from’ the attitude of a 
critic he will show more than ordinary 
zest, interest, and power; thus as a 
lawyer he would quickly make up his 
mind as to the true claims of his 
client, and would know how to present 
a case to a judge and jury in a broad 
and comprehensive manner. 
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In Mr. Cleveland we find a man 
who is evidently a keen student of 
character, and the organ of Human 
Nature has evidently been called out 
by everyday practice. He is able to de- 
tect the thoughts of others quite read- 
ily, and sums a man up with remark- 
able accuracy. Without any party 
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ner. When at the Executive Mansion 
in Washington he was known as one 
of the hardest workers of his day. He 
drove with a master’s hand, and was 
able to get more out of a person dur- 
ing twelve hours’ work than one in a 
thousand, especially if they were work- 
ing alongside of him. You will not 


HON. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Front View, Perceptive Faculties, Reflective Faculties. 


bias around him he would select pow- 
erful allies to assist him in any im- 
portant work in which he might be en- 
gaged, and he would not need to 
change his decisions in respect to such 
persons after he had made a selection. 

The force of his executive faculties 
with his keen mental eye give him a 
grip upon things in a remarkable man- 


find him mince matters or go around 
a subject to express his sentiments, 
opinions, or feelings concerning it, but 
he plunges right into the vortex of his 
work with drastic power; assumes the 
attitude of a man who knows what he 
is talking about; seizes the attention 
of others who have not made up their 
mind one way or the other, and is 
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firm, positive, persevering, authorita- 
tive, and masterful in his way of han- 
dling a subject. 

His Benevolence makes him cour- 
teous, kind-hearted, and open to con- 
viction, but he is not the man to pala- 
ver, to sugar-coat his pills, or to say 
an agreeable thing simply because 
others have done so. He has the force 
of leadership—the iron will that car- 
ries conviction, and the capacity to 
grapple with complex questions in an 
unflinching, daring, enthusiastic man- 
ner. He should be known for admin- 
istrative power, his knowledge of 
things rather than of abstract philos- 
ophy; for his practical, common-sense 
way of looking at subjects;—for his 
business-like directness of utterance 
and his manly self-reliance and inde- 
pendence of thought. He is not a 
suave, polite, affable, genial politician, 
nor is he so plausible that he appears 
to be what he is not, but he is one 
who prefers to be known for what he 
is and be criticised for what he has 
said rather than to be judged or 
thought to be different from what he 
knows himself to be. 

Length of Life is indicated very 
strongly in the lower lobe of the ear 
and in the length as well as breadth of 
his nose. By taking proper care of 
himself he ought to enjoy long life and 
good health. 


HIS EARLY LIFE AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 


His parentage belongs to early Con- 
necticut history and is eminently re- 
spectable. His father, Richard F. 
Cleveland, was a Presbyterian minis- 
ter in Caldwell, N. J., when his son, 
Stephen Grover Cleveland, was born, 
in 1837. Of nine children he was the 
fifth, and he had early to gain his ex- 
perience, with his brothers, by going 
to work. He attended an academy at 
Clinton, and afterward was a teacher 
in the Asylum for the Blind in New 
York City. 

At seventeen years of age he was 
persuaded to go out west, and started 


for Cleveland, Ohio. On his way he 
called on his uncle at Buffalo and was 
induced by him to remain there and 
study law. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1859, and supported himself, while 
studying, on a stock farm near by. 
Three years later he was appointed As- 
sistant District Attorney, and in 1865 
the Democrats nominated him for the 
office of District Attorney. In 1870 he 
was appointed Sheriff of the county for 
a term of three years. In 1880-81 he 
was known in Buffalo for his interest 
in politics, and elected Mayor of the 
city by a combination of Democrats 
and Republicans on the platform of 
general reform. He showed a spirit of 
independence, and his reformatory 
views often came into conflict with the 
Common Council, breaking the tradi- 
tions of the office without hesitation. 
By vetoing a number of measures 
which he charged were tainted with 
jobbery, he gained a reputation as a 
reformer and.a friend of economy in 
the public service. It is said that he 
saved the city $800,000 on a single 
sewer contract, and $1,009,000 on a 
contract for cleaning streets. During 
the first six months of his term he 
saved to the city almost $1,000,000 by 
rejecting jobs gotten up in the interest 
of small officials, and this was the 
foundation of his title of “ the Reform 
Mayor of Buffalo.” 

He went out of office at the end of 
his term with more friends and 
stronger ones than he had when he 
went in, and his enemies were of that 
kind who are more to a man’s honor 
than to his discredit. 

From the work of reform Mayor of 
Buffalo grew the popular favor which 
followed him as Governor of New 
York State in 1883, when he received 
a majority of 196,000, a political wave 
which had never been known in the 
State before, and his political popular- 
ity again followed him as President of 
the United States. It is said by those 
who know him personally that he was 
one of the best Presidents we have ever 
had. He proved to be a broad-minded 
statesman, and those who saw him the 
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most recognized a vein of subterranean 
humor running through his character 
which was little suspected by the world 
at large, for he passed as being an ar- 
bitrary, austere, unapproachable man. 

His criticisms of the Democratic 
party since 1896, and especially dur- 
ing the last two years, have turned 
popular interest in his direction once 
more, but whether he is still “in the 
ring,” as the saying is, or not, will be 
seen by the development of events in 
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within their comfortable reach. It 
must, nevertheless, be confessed that 
these are the favored ones, who consti- 
tute but a small minority of those who 
enter into the race for success. He 
who, seeking success, finds adversity in 
his path, must, if he is to win, bring to 
his aid all his opposing force, determi- 
nation, persistence, and unflagging 
courage. These will not permit him 
to fail. Instead they will urge him to 
brave resistance and force him to stern 


HON. GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Side View, Executiveness, Independence, Human Nature. 


the next twelve months. We think 
he will work for his party rather than 
seek to become a candidate for any 
high office. 

When asked recently by “The 
World” to say a word on “ Adversity ” 
and “Success” he said: 

“Of course it will not do to count 
adversity among the necessary requi- 
sites of life’s success. We have seen 
many win success whose paths were 
smooth and easy, and whose opportu- 
nities placed the rewards of effort 


struggle, and thus he will be so 
strengthened in his moral and mental 
sinews and so developed in the muscles 
of his character that he will not only 
win in the battle immediately pressed 
upon him, but will gain a training and 
fitness promising future triumphs in 
the arena of high achievements. 

Ex-Mayor C. A. Schieren says Mr. 
Cleveland has made no mistake in his 
statement that “ Character can be cul- 
tivated.” 

J. A. Fowter. 
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Health Topics. 
By E. P. Mruuzr, M.D. 


IS THE HUMAN BODY A STILL? 


The New York “ Evening Sun” a 
short time since contained an editorial 
under the heading, “Every Man a 
Still,’ which, although it contained 
some very important facts about the 
artificial and unnatural production of 
alcohol in the human body, yet it left 
a false impression on the minds of its 
readers in regard to the matter. It 
seems that Professor Albert P. Mat- 
thews, of the Chicago University, gave 
a lecture on physiological chemistry, 
in which he stated that “The manu- 
facture of alcohol goes on every day in 
the human body. Even in persons who 
never touch a drop of alcoholic liquor ; 
analysis,” he says, “has shown that 
their bodies contain alcohol.” The 
“Sun” makes the following comments 
on the subject: 

“Thus, in spite of the revenue offi- 
cers, we are all ‘stills’ and total ab- 
stinence is a myth. The professor was 
led to give his lesson in physiological 
chemistry by the necessity of defending 
the theory that alcohol is a food under 
certain conditions, a theory which has 
been demonstrated by the experiments 
of Prof. W. O. Atwater. Nevertheless, 
Prof. Matthews was attacked by the 
friends of temperance for promulgat- 
ing such a pernicious idea, and his re- 
tort was to say that we are all alcoholic, 
whether we will or not. ‘ During the 
process of assimilation,’ he told his 
students, ‘the carbohydrates, or or- 
ganic compounds of carbon and hydro- 
gen and oxygen found in the food, 
were acted on by some of the fluids of 
the body in such a way that they were 


broken up into fatty acids and alcohol. 
These fatty acids and alcohols were 
again transformed into other com- 
pounds before being assimilated and 
entering into the tissue structure of 
the body. Thus the alcohol is not 
formed as a final product, but only in 
an intermediate stage in the process of 
assimilation.? The uncompromising 
prohibitionist will no longer be able to 
wave aside the timely stimulant pre- 
scribed by his doctor, unless he abjures 
those foods which in the process of as- 
similation produce the odious alcohol.” 

Professor Matthews and the editor 
of the “ Sun ” may think that the pro- 
duction of alcohol that takes place in 
the digestion of foods in the alimen- 
tary canal is a natural process of diges- 
tion, but if they do, they are greatly 
mistaken. On the contrary it is entire- 
ly an artificial process brought about 
by the use of food and ferments which 
converts their stomachs and intestines 
into fermenting pots. It changes di- 
gestion into fermentation. Food prop- 
erly digested makes pure blood and 
healthy tissues. Food fermented in 
the alimentary canal makes impure 
blood and diseased tissues. Such blood 
becomes a seed bed for all forms of dis- 
ease germs. The one is a life-giving 
process, the other a life-destroying and 
death-breeding process. 

In an article on “ Unleavened Ver- 
sus Leavened Bread,” in the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL last year, we pub- 
lished the following from Helen W. 
Atwater’s pamphlet on “ Bread Mak- 
ing,” which shows substantially how 
this distilling process is carried on in 
the human body: 
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HOW TOBACCO INTERFERES 
WITH DIGESTION. 


There are millions of people who 
have the habit of smoking and chewing 
tobacco who think it does them no 
harm whatever. Many of these people 
get sick and die of some form of chron- 
ic disease before they arrive at middle 
life. They never suspected that their 
blood had been poisoned with nicotine 
and their digestion impaired to such an 
extent that the tissues of the body 
could not be supplied with the nutri- 
tion necessary for the support of life. 

We find the following on “ How To- 
bacco Interferes with Digestion,” in 
the New York “ American” of March 
15th, 1903: 

“The principal effect of tobacco, or 
rather of its strongest constituent, nic- 
otine, is to increase the secretion of 
fluids from the surface of the throat 
and intestines. All doctors agree upon 
this point. 

“ Smoking must therefore aggravate 
the catarrhal affections which afflict 
the greater part of the population of 
the United States. It increases the 
flow of mucus from the nose and 
throat. It should therefore be avoided 
by all who suffer from catarrhal 
troubles. 

“ On account of its action in increas- 
ing the flow of juices, it is believed that 
smoking after a meal aids digestion. 
If this be so smoking at other times 
must be extremely destructive to the 
digestive process. Those who chew gum 
before dinner find that when they come 
to eat and try to chew dry food, there 
is no saliva to mix with it, and they 
eat with discomfort. In this case ex- 
actly’ the same thing has happened to 
the salivary glands that would happen 
to the peptic glands if one were to 
smoke before meals during the period 
of rest for the stomach, for the gastric 
glands would be emptied, the fluids 
poured forth into the stomach under the 
stimulation, not being retained in that 
organ by food to be digested, would 
pass on into the intestinal tract, and 
when food was finally taken, the peptic 





cells would be unable to pour forth ade- 
quate solvents for the mass, and diges- 
tion would be delayed until such sol- 
vents could be formed by the forces of 
the body. 

“Meanwhile the food would be re- 
tained in the stomach in a warm and 
moist condition favorable for the de- 
velopment of decomposition germs, 
which must always be present in the 
food we eat. The result of the decom- 
position process is the production of 
acids that are extremely irritating, and 
cause the pains that are so familiar to 
the dyspeptic. Not only has the food 
been manufactured into chemicals hos- 
tile to the organism, but as far as fut- 
ure nutrition is concerned it is actually 
lost, for the physiological cost of reduc- 
ing these decomposition products to 
available forms for absorption and use 
is more than the available heat that 
they can supply to the body. 

“Thus intemperance in smoking 
may be as disastrous as intemperance 
in drinking alcohol.” 


HOW TO CURE A SEVERE COLD. 
By Cuartes H. Sueparp, M.D. 


On Thursday night Miss A. retired 
with a severe cold and sore throat. 
Friday morning she was worse, and 
unable to get out of bed, with diphthe- 
ritic patches in the throat, feeling sore 
all over, a lame back, headache, and 
generally demoralized. After a very 
light breakfast she was given a Turk- 
ish bath, and no more to eat that day, 
but instead a hot lemonade at supper 
time, followed by another Turkish 
bath, and at bedtime a glass of hot 
lemonade. Saturday she had nothing 
whatever to eat, a hot lemonade in the 
morning, followed by a Turkish bath, 
a lemonade at noon, and at supper 
time, followed by a Turkish bath, re- 
maining in bed all the intervening time 
between the baths. Sunday morning a 
hot lemonade, remaining in bed; at 
noon a cup of soup and a small piece 
of toast; nothing more that day but 
lemonade at supper time and at bed 
time. Monday morning she was well 
and resumed her usual duties. 
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Various Theories of Rheumatism Examined. 


PART it. 


By Cuartes H. SHeparp, M.D. 





CHARLES H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


Lactic acid is a normal product of 
tissue transformation. The morbid 
action which constitutes rheumatism 
may give rise to an excess of this acid, 
but the probabilities are that this, as 
well as all the other symptoms of 
rheumatism, result from some other 
cause. In some cases of acute rheuma- 
tism the perspiration and saliva con- 
tinue to give an acid reaction for sev- 
eral days after all symptoms of rheu- 
matism have disappeared, which shows 
that the mere presence of an excess of 
lactic acid does not necessarily give 
rise to rheumatism. 

Some have considered the uric acid 
symptoms to be the primary cause. 
But in many cases of ordinary fever 
there is an increased formation and 
elimination of urea, which is also a 
normal product of tissue transforma- 
tion, and there are other equally strong 
arguments against the idea that an ex- 
cess of urea is the cause of rheumatism. 
It is merely a prominent symptom. 

Some have attributed the disease to 
the presence in excess of carbonic acid, 
but the same argument applies. Car- 
bonic acid is a normal product. It is 


formed all over the body during tissue 
respiration, and is eliminated by the 
skin and lungs. The immediate effect 
of an undue quantity of it in the blood 
is to increase the force and frequency 
of respiration. Therefore the increased 
pulse and respiration of the rheumatic 
patient may result from this condition, 
but the condition itself is only an an- 
noying symptom, not the cause of 
rheumatism. Nor is it the result of 
taking cold, as many suppose. Expos- 
ure and dampness may develop the dis- 
ease where a predisposition exists, but 
they do not produce rheumatism. 
Nor does the sun produce the malaria 
from undrained swamps. The cause 
lies farther back. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASE. 

Rheumatism is a constitutional dis- 
ease, caused by a poisoned condition 
of the blood, resulting from retained 
excreta. The fact that rheumatism 
can be hereditary, proves it to be a con- 
stitutional disease. As in scrofula, 
the poison is transmitted from parent 
to child. Moreover, the tendency to 
heart affection, the gradual onset of the 
rheumatic inflammation, its shifting 
character, its uncertain course, its oc- 
casionally prolonged duration, and its 
gradual decline, show conclusively, not 
only that there is a poison in the blood, 
but that this poison is evolved in the 
system, and that a fresh supply is be- 
ing constantly brought into play. The 
freedom from rheumatic symptoms im- 
mediately following a single attack, 
strongly indicates a purging of the 
system of noxious matter. The ten- 
dency to excessive perspiration is an- 
other evidence that nature is trying to 
throw off a poison. The success of 
constitutional, and the futility of local 
treatment, complete the proof that the 
ailment we have to deal with is inter- 
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nal and constitutional, not proceeding 
from local or external causes. As man 
is but the product of his environments, 
no valid claim can be made that any 
one cause is sufficient to account for 
all the disorder that this disease pro- 
duces. It would be nearer the truth to 
call rheumatism the sum of all the 
transgressions of its victim. As we 
have previously said, lactic acid, uric 
acid, and carbonic acid are normal 
products of tissue transformation. 
The morbid action which constitutes 
rheumatism gives rise to an excess of 
the acids, and this excess and the rheu- 
matic symptoms both result from the 
same cause. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
special poison of rheumatism may find 
its principal obstruction while circulat- 
ing through the tense fibrous tissue of 
the joints, and thus by pressure on the 
nerves of those parts produce the pain 
characteristic of the disease. Retained 
excreta exercise two distinct actions: 
one a stimulant action upon the organ 
by which they are naturally eliminat- 
ed; the other, a disturbing action upon 
the tissues which supply the materials 
of their formation. There is always 
danger from every arrest of the nutri- 
tive changes of the system. 


PREDISPOSING CAUSES OF 
RHEUMATISM. 


Of the predisposing causes of rheu- 
matism, one of the most importance 
is inheritance, which can be traced in 
twenty-seven per cent. of all cases. 
When rheumatism is inherited, or 
where the rheumatic poison is devel- 
oped from causes which we shall short- 
ly describe, any condition which chal- 
lenges or depresses the system, as cold, 
dampness, overwork, or exposure to 
unsanitary surroundings, etc., etc., 
will bring the disease to a climax. All 
nerve exhaustion tends to lower the 
vital reaction of the individual, so that 
a slight occasion often culminates in 
this disease; but in most cases the at- 
tack is induced by error or excess of 
alimentation, and by indulgence in 
stimulants. Whatever the living sys- 
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tem cannot appropriate as food it must 
expel as effete, foreign, or poisonous 
matter. When from any cause the or- 
dinary excretions fail to work—if the 
bowels are inactive, the kidneys weak, 
or the pores of the skin clogged, then 
the system becomes poisoned, and 
these retained excreta finally react, 
first on the mucous membrane, then 
on the skin, and so on until a crisis of 
some sort is brought about, and an 
attack of disease, the character of 
which depends upon the special weak- 
ness of the individual. In one case 
diarrhceea is the consequence, in an- 
other catarrh, in another cancer, and 
to others still, that special kind of 
blood poisoning which is known as 
rheumatism. 
INDIGESTION. 

Indigestion is frequently the cause 
of rheumatism in the aged. This is 
often due to the use of improper arti- 
cles of diet. ‘Too concentrated or too 
rich foods give rise to waste materials 
in the system and pains in the joints 
may be the result. Indulgence in 
abundant rich or indigestible food will 
certainly cause a relapse in persons 
convalescing from the disease, and may 
possibly induce an attack in the pre- 
disposed. 

TOBACCO. 


There is no doubt but that tobacco 
is responsible for some cases of this as 
well as other disease. It is utterly im- 
possible for the amount of nicotine in- 
haled by an ordinary smoker to escape 
without a large amount of its impuri- 
ties finding lodgment in the system. 
What is called the tonic effect, but 
which should properly be called the 
toxic, or poisonous effect, which it has 
upon the nervous system, is necessarily 
followed by the reactive condition. 
This repeated continually tends to low- 
er the vital reaction of the individual, 
and impairs the functions of every or- 
gan of mind and body, so that in an 
emergency one is not capable of as 
much vital resistance to pathological 
state as if he were in a normal con- 
dition. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By Uncte Jor. 


No. 610.—Ruby Buchel, New Or- 
leans.—We welcome the photographs 
of little babies five and six months old 
in order to show our readers that there 
is considerable character manifested in 
even children so young in development. 
On every side you hear the remark, 
“Oh, baby is not old enough to have 
her head examined. She has no char- 
acter yet,” and so baby is allowed to 
go with the supposition that she will 
not have a character worth talking 
about until she is five or six, or nine 
or ten years of age. What do we find 
in regard to this point? Why, just 
the opposite. A baby has a character 
as soon as it begins to notice anything. 
A child notices the taste of the milk 
that is given it. It soon begins to cry 
for the one it is accustomed to see 
around. It is attracted by the light 
from the window and the fire from the 
grate. It puts out its hand to take 
hold of the thing that is bright. It is 
attracted to a thing that will make a 
noise ; it shows temper if it cannot get 
what it wants as soon as it wants it. 
It becomes afraid of the dark. All 
these expressions of character require 
a certain definiteness of psychic power 
to express them. It cannot see colors 
without using the organ of Color; it 
cannot exercise itself even to make a 
noise or run about without expressing 
Destructiveness. It cannot remember 
its mother or its nurse without showing 
large Individuality. It cannot express 
temper without the development of 


Firmness, while its Alimentiveness 
has a good deal to do with its choice 
or rejection of food. 

Thus we consider that it is worth 
while to study carefully the develop- 
ment of children when they are wee 
mites of things, so that their tastes 
may be educated along the right lines, 
their propensities can be guided 
aright, and their deficiencies properly 
developed. 

This child is broad between the eyes, 
hence Individuality will help her to 
see without being told what is interest- 
ing in a room, field, or garden. She 
will continually say, “ Let me see.” It 
will not be enough for her parents to 
examine anything, but she herself will 
be, eager to watch, observe, and know 
what they are doing or whether the cat 
moves its tail and fur, and presently 
she will inquire where the fur comes 
from, where the song of the canary is 
made, or when a dog barks where the 
sound comes from, or why the leaves 
come out on the trees that are bare. 
She will ask what keeps the moon up 
in its place, and why the stars twinkle 
at night in the blue vault of heaven. 
These and scores of other questions will 
come with rapid succession from the 
activity of her Individuality and 
Causality. First, then, she will want 
to inquire, and it will require a pretty 
wise mother to answer all her queries, 
but then we know mothers are wise, 
and no doubt this child’s mother will 
be equal to the occasion just as other 
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mothers have been equal to similar oc- 
casions before. 

This child is broad between its ears, 
hence it will be an active “piece of 
goods”; it will not be content to sit in 
a chair as it is doing now when it is 
having its picture taken. She sees the 
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610 —RUBY BUCHEL, NEW ORLEANS. 
Born Dec. 10th, 1901; 
weight, 14 pounds; height, 2 ft.; chest circumference, 
20 ins.; complexion fair; eyes hazel; circumference of 
head, 161% inches; height of head, 11 inches; length of 


five months old when taken ; 


head, 914 Inches ; through ears, by calipers, 434. Parents 
born in Louisiana ; Grandparents on mother’s side, father 
Scotch, mother Irish; and on father’s side, father French 
and mother German. No. 1. Individuality, (2) Causality. 
(3) Executiveness, (4) Benevolence, 





camera, which interests her for a few 
moments, but when in a room that she 
is accustomed to, she will want to han- 
dle, touch, and play with whatever she 
ean get her hands upon. Thus her 
mother will have to plan out things to 
interest her so as to keep her uncon- 
sciously employed with suitable 
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thoughts. This child has a will of its 
own and will show temper, spirit, and 
enterprise, also determination of mind, 
and the power to go back to a thing 
that it does not succeed in getting at 
first. She will persevere and secure 
the object of her wish, and will not 
relinquish her hold of an idea or an 
object. This phase of her character 
will show itself very early, and al- 
though she can be managed through 
her love nature and her strong sym- 
pathy, yet care must be taken to draw 
away the excitement of her mind from 
the object that is not desirable to the 
one that is. Thus by feeding one fac- 
ulty to her you can relinquish the 
hold of another in a practical and 
serviceable way, and practical psychol- 
ogy or Phrenology will help a parent 
to better understand the mind of 
a child than the so-called psychol- 
ogy of the day, which waits for devel- 
opments to present themselves before 
any practical help can be given. Psy- 
chology as it is known and studied by 
the ordinary teacher is a subject that 
deals with ascertained facts concerning 
any number of individual children; 
thus if a class of boys and girls are 
asked what they think certain words 
mean they will individually give their 
notions or ideas concerning such words, 
but psychology as it is generally under- 
stood, cannot help a teacher to assist a 
child with his sums who is lacking in 
Calculation until he has repeatedly 
failed to do them correctly. 

We need in our public schools a sys- 
tem of psychology that will grade a 
child according to attainment rather 
than by years, and through the aid of 
Phrenology a teacher will be able to 
place a boy who has small Calculation 
in a class where he will get the most 
help, and where the sums will not be 
above his comprehension, though in 
spelling and reading he may be profi- 
cient and be able to be placed with a 
higher and older set of children. We 
hope to live to see the time when prac- 
tical psychology of this kind will be 
used in the public schools, theu edu- 
cation will reap a higher reward and 
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the government itself will produce 
among its people a richer harvest of 
results than is obtained at present. 
This child coming from a wonderful 
combination of ancestry will be able to 
use her abilities more availably than if 
she were lacking this combination of 
nationality in her grandparents. 
Note, for instance, that the mother’s 
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father and mother were Scotch and 
Irish. The father’s grandparents were 
French and German. The child was 
born in New Orleans, the parents in 
Louisiana. The photograph indicates 
sturdiness, and as the parents were 
well versed in the knowledge of Phre- 
nology we can truly call this a Phren- 
ological baby. 


—— 


Alcohol a Brain Poison. 
By Jutia CoLMaAn.* 


The brain is the noblest part of man, 
because it is the part with which he 
thinks. Of course, then, it is the part 
with which he knows God. Most of 
the animals have some brains, and you 
may have seen some of them. They 
look very much like the brains of man, 
but they are not so fine and delicate. 
The animals cannot think so well as 
we can. And man is the only creature 
whose brains can learn about God; at 
least, so far as we know, man alone of 
all the beings in this world can get 
hold of the idea of a God. It is very 
gracious of our Lord to give us brains 
which are capable of knowing Him. 
This is what makes it possible for us 
to be like Him. And yet man is the 
only being who of his own accord 
poisons his brain, this noble organ 
which makes him like God. Alcohol is 
specially a brain poison and men some- 
times drink it. 

The amount of injury done to the 

*TIt will be interesting to the readers 
of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to know 
that Miss Julia Colman has consented to 
again contribute original articles to our 
pages. This time she will write on her 
favorite topic, Alcohol, and its effects on 
the human body. For parents and teach- 
ers Miss Colman is one of the first writ- 
ers on this subject in this country and 
has written a number of Catechisms for 
Teachers and Little Water Drinkers on 
Alcohol, Tobacco, Hygiene, besides a 
Temperance Handbook for Teachers and 
Workers, books on The Beauties of Tem- 
perance, and Temperance Sunshine; 
hence she is an expert writer on the sub- 
ject which has been chosen for these 
columns. Pa. FP. .J. 


brain is largely in proportion to the 
amount of alcohol taken. Some peo- 
ple are much more easily affected than 
others, but it hurts every one who takes 
it. Such drinks as wine, beer, and 
cider, where the alcohol is not strong 
enough to burn the mouth nor the 
stomach, very often produce the first 
bad feeling in the head. You often 
hear people say of such a drink: “ It 
went to my head.” ‘This is still more 
the case with the stronger drinks— 
those which contain more alcohol. 

Now let us see as nearly as we can 
just what effect alcohol produces on 
the drinker through this action on the 
brain. First comes the pressure on the 
brain; second, it produces dizziness. 
This action does not help thought. It 
interferes with it and confuses it. 
Surely that is the last thing a man 
ought to allow, but that is only the be- 
ginning. The confusion increases un- 
til he cannot judge correctly of any- 
thing. 

Not long since, there was a father 
who came to his nice home dizzily 
drunk, and his beautiful little boy came 
bounding to the door to meet him, cry- 
ing out: “Oh, papa’s come! Papa’s 
come!” And his papa picked him up 
and whirled him around and struck his 
head against the marble step and killed 
him. He did not intend to do it, but 
his brain was so deceived by the drink 
that he could not judge how he ought 
to handle his own child. 

Then comes the deceitfulness. The 
tippler does not think correctly about 
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anything. He calls himself rich when 
he has not a cent in his pocket. He 
fancies he is very wise when he is per- 
fectly silly, that he is very agreeable 
when wholly disgusting, and that he is 
remarkably eloquent when he is simply 
spouting nonsense. The fourth degree 
is stupidity. The brain is so badly 
poisoned that it scarcely works at all, 
and the man is not conscious of what 
is going on around him. He is at the 
mercy of all accidents and all enemies. 
He cannot take care of himself, much 
less of his wife and children. He in- 
jures his brain fearfully, and it be- 
comes so bad that it does not work 
properly any of the time. It is dis- 
eased, and he becomes a lunatic. He 
was crazy at first during a part of his 
drunkenness, and now he becomes in- 
sane all the time. A great many of 
the patients in the insane asylums have 
been made lunatics by the drink. 
Sometimes he goes into a frenzy 





NEWS 
DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER ON 
“TRAINING FOR USEFULNESS.” 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, recently gave 
an address under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Association of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and took 
for his subject “Training for Useful- 
ness.” Dr. Butler referred to Lord Ches- 
terfield’s letters to his son, and re- 
marked that in the work he found no 
reference to what we call Success, and 
was quite sure that any similar work 
of a later day wouid yield a different 
result. He said that the word Success 
was on every lip, and was of wide dis- 
cussion, but that underneath it all one 
would find a crude conception of what 
Success was. Many counted enduring 
fame or material wealth, which in some 
ways could do so little, -as Success, and 
asked his hearers to substitute Useful- 
ness in the place of Success. He spoke 
at length of the value of Usefulness, and 
said that if achieved it might even bring 
Success as the world counts it, but that 
Usefulness should be the ideal. He said: 

One condition to obtaining to useful- 
ness was a state of liberty or freedom, 
and he declared that all men were not 
born equal. There was a feeling abroad 
in the land, and loudly expressed in cer- 
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with delirium tremens—the drunkard’s 
madness—which is only a step beyond. 
This is the sixth degree, and makes the 
man feel as if he were in hell already. 
All drunkards do not come to that; 
they die before they reach it, or the 
drink induces some other disease which 


carries them off. But one truth is well 
established. Alcohol affects the brain 
whenever it is taken. It makes the 
man more or less crazy every time, and 
if the drinker does not become insane 
himself his children often become lu- 
natics or idiots. Doubtless we all suf- 
fer more or less because our ancestors 
have been drinking men. 

In some of these many ways the 
drinker shortens his life. It is believed 
that no less than 60,000 people die off 
every year through the effects of the 
drink. 

In our next article we will speak of 
“The Effects of Aleohol on _ the 


Nerves.” 





AND NOTES. 


tain quarters, that liberty should be sup- 


pressed. In this connection he thought 
that any young man who becomes a 


slave to any organization restricting lib- 
erty in any way is striking at the fun- 
damental principle upon which society 
rests. 
THE REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 
ON “SUCCESS IN LIFE.” 


The Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, Pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, in a re- 
cent article on “Success in Life,” said: 

“You are working hard, you say, 
young men, having no time for books. 
Then read men. To-morrow morning 
when you take the street-car, take a 
little book on Physiognomy or Phrenol- 
ogy with you; then, with the charts in 
front of you, study the men and women 
on the opposite side of the street-car. 
Find a jealous face, the envious face, the 
covetous face, the woman that has a 
little of the wolf in her and the hawk, 
and the woman that has a little bit of 
the dove and the lark. When you leave 
the street-car and find the asphalt in 
the street torn up to be replaced by 
new molten asphalt, ask the man who 
has charge of the work about that lake 
of asphalt down in Trinidad, where, 
when a workman digs up one car of 
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asphalt, another carload bubbles up in 
front of him.” 

In this and in many other valuable 
ways Dr. Hillis presented practical lines 
by which the young business man would 
gain knowledge concerning men and 
things. He concluded by saying: 

“The pathway that leads to knowl- 
edge is open for all feet. He who will 
may become a scholar. Unless you are 
growing every day you will soon fall 
hopelessly behind the: column. If you 
want to succceed and come up to the 
head of the procession, you must open 
your eyes and see; you must open your 
ears and hear; you must open your life 
and understand what life and men, and 
land and sea, and sky and earth and 
heaven are trying to tell you.” 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT ON “CHARAC- 
TER IS RELIGION.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, in a recent address 
before the People’s Institute, Cooper 
Union, took for his subject, “What is 
Religion,” or “What is the Bible Idea of 
Religion.” He said, in part: 

“Thinking about religion is not relig- 
ion itself. A book on Physiology would 
not replace breakfast to a hungry man 
any more than theology would be a sub- 
stitute for a man desirous of religion. 
A man can be orthodox yet irreligious; 
conversely, he might be religious yet un- 
orthodox. We are a money-making peo- 
ple—always after the dollar—yet Sunday 
is set aside as a respite, a day of rest. 
Religion may beget a church but a 
church will not beget religion. Every 
church must be judged on earth as will 
all people be judged before the great 
White Throne. Religion is the life out 
of which conduct grows. Character is 
religion.” 

How true is the last remark! We 
wish that more people would recognize 
this phase of religion. 


THE LATE DEAN FARRAR. 


The temperance cause has been called 
upon to lose two of its strongest advo- 
eates in the Church of England of late 
years, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Frederick Temple, and the Very Rev. 
Frederick William Farrar, Dean of Can- 
terbury, which latter appointment he 
was given in 1895. 

On several occasions it has been our 
privilege to hear him speak on trenchant 
questions of the day, and upon none did 
he speak with more eloquence than upon 
the total suppression of the liquor traf- 
fic. He was a man beloved by all who 
knew him, and possessed immense power 
in stimulating intellectual and literary 


tastes among the boys with whom he 
early came in contact as head of Marl- 
borough College and as one of the most 
successful public school tutors ever 
known in Great Britain. For nineteen 
years Archbishop Farrar was one of the 
glories of Westminster Abbey and great 
was his loss to London when he was ap- 
pointed Dean of Canterbury. He was 
known as the author of a large number 
of books on theology and philological 
subjects as well as works of fiction, 


‘which have passed through many edi- 


tions. The Lives of Christ and St. Paul 
are the best remembered of his works. 
He was born in Bombay in 1831, and was 
educated at King William’s College, in 
the Isle of Man; King’s College, London, 
and Cambridge University. His visit to 
the United States in 1885, when he lect- 
ured throughout the country on literary 
subjects, is well remembered. He was 
mentioned at one time as the successor 
of the late Phillips Brooks, of Boston, 
and pronounced the eulogy at the memo- 
rial services of James Russell Lowell in 
Westminster Abbey, April 4, 1891. He 
possessed an exceptionally happy home 
life, surrounded by his wife and many 
gifted children. 


THE DEATH OF MR. EBENEZER BUT- 
TERICK, PUBLISHER OF DRESS- 
MAKING PATTERNS. 


Ebenezer Butterick, whose surname is 
on the tongue of every woman in the 
world who is interested in dressmaking, 
died in Brooklyn after a brief illness on 
April ist. He was 77 years old, and for 
half a century he had been interested in 
the Butterick Publishing Company, which 
he founded. The company has agencies 
which disburse its patterns all over the 
civilized world. 

Mr. Butterick lived for twenty years in 
the mansion at Franklin Avenue and 
Monroe Street in which he died. He had 
been failing in health for some years, 
and fought against the weakening en- 
croachments of advancing age. He final- 
ly retired from active connection with 
the pattern publishing business and spent 
the greater part of his time in traveling. 

While at Lakewood two weeks ago he 
had a premonition that his end was near, 
and he returned to his home in Brooklyn. 
Almost at once on his arrival home he 
was seized with the sinking spell which 
ended in his death. 

Mr. Butterick was an ardent believer 
in Phrenology, and was not only exam- 
ined by Mr. Sizer and Miss Fowler, but 
he sought their advice on behalf of 
others. We deeply regret that the sci- 
ence has been called upon to part with 
another stanch friend and supporter. 
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‘*We are growing more sensible in our mode of living every year.” 


———— 


MAY SONG. 


Sing, Soul of mine! 
Life is Divine 

And all is right. 
There is no night, 
There is no dark. 
Be thou the lark 
High-soaring "bove! 
Sing thou of Love! 


Sing, Soul, sing thou! 

Sing of the Now! 

Wait not the morn 
To-morrow born! 

There is no dark. 

Be thou the lark 
High-soaring *bove! 

Sing thou of Love! 

By MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 





What the Papers Say. 


ARE GIRLS EDUCATED FOR MAR- 


RIED LIFE? 


In the “Mail and Express” of Febru- 
ary 19th there was an article on “Life 
in New York, and the great cost of an 
entertainment if one wishes to appear 
well, or the modest living out of date 
of those who cannot afford to pay heavy 
dressmakers’ bills, household expenses, 
ete.” It says: 

“Many daughters are spoiled in rich 
homes. Some are girls who have ma- 
tured under the influence of the sudden 
and startling prosperity which has 





heaped wealth upon New York. They 
have grown to womanhood in an atmos- 
phere of money-spending pleasure. 
They will not consider any life which 
curtails these two main pursuits of their 
days. They are the most extravagant 
women one comes in contact with, 
spending thousands with a royal free- 
dom from consideration that will make 
the thoughtful bachelor pause on the 
threshold of marriage and shake his 
head. The luxuries surrounding them 
—luxuries their mothers never thought 
of—they have come to regard as neces- 
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sary. Everything has not only in- 
creased in price, but the article em- 
ployed must now serve its purpose and 
also be costly and beautiful. 

“Tt is said that the Empire City is 
an impossible place to enjoy the com- 
forts of home under an income of $10,- 
000—-namely, the region of brown 
stone fronts and burnished door bells, 
of white-capped maids and immaculate 
lace curtains—the region where women 
play bridge and spend money on their 
clothes, and no one has cheap china on 
the dining table-or economizes in the 
laundry bill—the region where the peo- 
ple go to all the new plays and sit in the 
best seats as a matter of course—have 
hansoms when they go shopping—like 
to walk on Fifth Avenue in the morn- 
ing, and take dinner at Sherry’s on 
Sunday night.” These are the people 
who look at life from a different aspect 
from those who go out west to earn a 
livelihood and to “buckle down” to real 
earnest life. 

We do not support the idea that 
modern life can be worked the same as 
in the old colonial days. Still, we think 
there is a much greater lavishness and 
extravagance to-day than there is need 
for, and on this point we must call for 
reform. 


A MAN WHO COULD NOT STOP 
LAUGHING. 


A recent case has been reported in 
the papers of a man who laughs and 
is unable to control himself in this re- 
spect. The papers state that the phy- 
sicians are all at sea concerning him, 
and from the Roosevelt Hospital he 
has been sent to the insane department 
of Bellevue, where his case is being 
The young man’s name is 
When electricity was 


watched. 


William Reilly. 


applied the shocks appeared to aggra- 
vate rather than benefit the patient. 
In other similar cases electrical treat- 
ment has benefited the patients and 
they have been cured, but in this case 
Dr. Wilson reports that it is the worst 
case of “the laugh” that has ever 
come under his notice. He does not 
think the man is insane or neryously 
hysterical, and he, with a dozen other 
physicians, have held conferences con- 
cerning him. 

As similar cases have been known 
and treated, a letter was sent to Dr. 
Wilson by a member of the lecturing 
staff of the American Institute of 
Phrenology suggesting to the doctor 
to examine the outer upper angle of 
the forehead with the X-Ray, where 
the center is located that stores up hu- 
morous impressions, namely, in the 
second or middle frontal convolution, 
so as to ascertain whether there was an 
injury, a clot of blood, or a pressure 
upon that portion of the brain. It is 
possible that an operation might be 
successfully performed by which the 
man could become his normal self 
again—even if a slight derangement 
has been instrumental in causing this 
part of the brain to be abnormally dis- 
turbed. , 


HOW CHARACTER IS RE- 
VEALED. 


Character is revealed in many ways, 
because people have abundant oppor- 
tunities for showing out their charac- 
teristics. It may be manifested in the 
face, the voice, the hair, typewriting, 
or from the way you wear your 
boots. 

We have, from time to time, indi- 
cated how character shows itself in the 
eyes, nose, chin, ears, etc., but science 
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can go further than that, and a certain 
Dr. Robert Jones, F.R.C.S., resident 
physician to, and superintendent of, 
London County Insane Asylum, has 
made some very interesting observa- 
tions on the color of the hair. He says 
that out of 2,393 insane people he has 
found 1,400 females and 993 males, 
among whom the largest proportion 
have had brown hair. He found no in- 
sane Albinos and comparatively few 
victims of mental derangement among 
the fair-haired and the black-haired 
types. Red-headed persons, according 
to his investigations, are practically 
exempt from insanity. 

On another occasion we shall have 
more to say upon this question of char- 
acter as represented by the hair. 
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HOW CHARLIE 
CURED BY 


RYAN WAS 
SURGERY. 

In a recent copy of the New York 
“ Journal” some facts were given of 
how the X-Ray on little Charlie Ryan’s 
brain showed the location of an injury 
he had received that made him a moral 
monster. 

The case is a singular one, and if 
true the picture indicates that the in- 
jury was received on the organ of Con- 
scientiousness. An operation was per- 
formed and the boy is recovering. 

This is another instance of how the 
localization of function is capable of 
determining for surgery the various 
discoveries made of the exact centers 
where Phrenological 
cated in the brain. 


organs are lo- 





REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 

ash our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
J those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 








“The Hygienic Physician, Dyspepsia.” 
By John William Taylor. Published 
by W. J. Taylor, Morecambe, England, 
and L. N. Fowler & Co., Imperial Ar- 
eade, London. Revised edition. 

This edition of “The Hygienic Physi- 
cian” has been issued with additional 
useful matter and valuable illustrations 
explaining the anatomy and physiology 
of digestion, besides various other im- 
provements, with the hope that it will 
prove of real service to every reader who 
in any degree suffers from dyspepsia. 
The writer was at one time a sufferer 
from the above-named disease, and hav- 
ing been cured on the lines set forth in 
this work in twelve months, he is anx- 
ious to give others the benefit of his ex- 
perience. Hygiene is being tested in so 
many ways at present that we hail liter- 


ature on this subject as a step in the 
right direction. 

As the life of the present workingman 
(and we include every one who experi- 
ences a full working day) is strenuous 
to the utmost, we have need of more 
works on Hygiene in order to show how 
life can be preserved without disease, 
and when we thoroughly understand the 
laws of life and health we shall more 
clearly appreciate the truths expressed 
by those who have had experience in the 
matter of diet, exercise, baths, etc. 

The work contains many tables which 
will be interesting to students, such as 
“What Constitutes a Standard Diet,” 
“The Composition of the Human Body,” 
“The Comparison of Alcoholic Drinks 
with Foods,” ete. On page 48 we have a 
valuable résumé on “Diet” and “Diges- 
tion” with the percentage of foods. 
Many good ideas are concentrated in 
this little book, which costs one shilling; 
in cloth, 1s. 6d., postage 2d. 


“The Art of Living.” By Ellen Goodell 

Smith, M.D., Amherst, Mass. 

This book sets out with a purpose, to 
invite persons to study the art of right 
living. The author says that with the 
majority of people the art of living to 
die has become contagious. This is 
partly owing to the fact that persons 
have not had a principle before them ex- 
cept that of existence and the gratifica- 
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tion of their physical pleasure or desire. 
The book was written with the strong 
object and belief that a plain, practical 
method of living should be presented to 
every one. She belives that it is through 
ignorance that a large majority of people 
fail to live up to their privileges and are 
poor specimens of health. The book deals 
with many bright ideas concerning the 
writer’s own experience in the form of 
short chapters or brief essays. She has 
been attracted to Dr. E. H. Dewey’s sen- 
sible ideas of living, and has included a 
chapter on “The Science of Living” by 
this pioneer. 

The book aids the housewife in the 
better understanding of foods of all 
kinds. The second part of the book is 
devoted to health culture cooking. 

In our opinion, the only unnecessary 
part of the book, as we see it, is where 
the writer explains the art of making 
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white bread and of cooking meats. As a 
fine book on Hygiene we think that “The 
Art of Living” would have been as per- 
fect without these recipes, but the writer 
explains that, although a non-meat eat- 
er, she is anxious that all persons who 
do eat meat should do so as hygienically 
as possible. 

The ideas on nuts as food, the compo- 
sition of food products and food com- 
binations, are valuable additions to the 
book. That people should consider 
whether they do not overtax their 
strength in digesting the food they eat 
is a point very clearly considered in this 
valuable addition to our hygienic liter- 
ature. We recommend the book most 
highly to those who are unacquainted 
with ideas on how to build up the physi- 
cal as well as the mental temple of life. 
The price of the book is $1.00. Can be 
ordered through Fowler & Wells Co. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tif correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponym or IniT1ALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





L. C., Sterling.—You ask if the facul- 
ties of the mind can be developed or 
changed. We find instances without 
number where people have taken our 
advice and set to work and cultivated 
their deficiencies and restrained the fac- 
ulties that were abnormally developed. 
Let us quote to you a letter that ap- 
peared in the Sunday “World,” of March 
22d, and written by Miss Alice Wood 
Raymond, of Brooklyn. She says: 

“The road to success is open to all; 
heredity condemns none. Every faculty 
of the mind is capable of development by 
cultivation, just as any part of the body 
can be strengthened by exercise. Even 
perseverance can be acquired. 

“T was born with very little ‘continu- 
ity,’ or power of persevering, and was 
warned of this serious defect in my char- 
acter when I was sixteen. After that I 
forced myself to complete tasks even 
when they had become thoroughly dis- 
tasteful to me, and repeated work until 
it was perfect. Ten years later a Phre- 


nologist reported that I had a fairly 
good development of ‘continuity,’ and I 
have had a corresponding measure of 
success.” 

Will you not try to cultivate your fac- 
ulties in the same way? 


J. S. L.—In answer to your question 
concerning the singing voice, it is true 
that the things we enjoy and love help 
to mold our character and make us 
partly what we are, and in the singing 
voice various faculties are developed 
with the cultivation of it; thus with 
Patti, she has developed large Ideality, 
which gives her exquisite taste in the 
rendering of her voice; large Tune, 
Weight, and Time give an appreciation 
of the light and shade of musical power; 
while the higher attributes of the mind, 
such as Spirituality, Benevolence, Human 
Nature, and Veneration add materially 
to the expression of the voice. Every 
mind is more or less expressed through 
the voice, either in singing or read- 
ing. An artistic temperament is neces- 
sary to a good singer, and you can trace 
the particular faculties that are devel- 
oped in each one who has a different 
way of producing his or her voice. 

A. P. S., New York.—You will find the 
following selection of food for the four 
seasons of the year to suit your case. 

If you are inclined to give up eating 
meat, try the following: 


Spring Months. 


Breakfast—The juice of one or two 
oranges and a cup of hot water. 

Lunch—Boiled rice, samp, or cream of 
wheat, eggs, and fresh fruit. 

Dinner—Cauliflower and spinach, or 
salad and baked potatoes, lettuce, with 
best olive oil, tapioca pudding, or baked 
custard, with apple or currant jelly, or 
stewed fruit. 
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Summer Months. 


Breakfast—Melon or orange. 

Lunch—Cereal and stewed fruit, or 
salad made of lettuce, potatoes, onions, 
ete., with olive oil, but no pepper, and 
very sparingly of salt. 

Dinner—Fresh peas, string’ beans, 
squash, or any green vegetables to make 
a variety, tomatoes, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, ete., that may be 
taken in season, and Graham bread. 


Autumn Months. 


Breakfast—Sweet 
water. 

Lunch—Omelet, and brown bread, or 
puree of beans or peas, with stale bread, 
fresh apples or pears. 


water grapes, hot 
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Dinner—Tomatoes and Lima beans, or 


white or 
sparingly, 


white raw cabbage, baked 
sweet potatoes, the latter 
nuts and grapes. 


Winter Months. 


Breakfast—An orange and a cup of 
hot water. 

Lunch—A cereal, wheat gems, a cup 
of milk, an apple or banana. 

Dinner—Two kinds of vegetables, such 
as turnips and carrots, boiled onions 
and baked potatoes, or boiled beets and 
celery, Graham bread, nuts and stewed 
prunes, or figs, or baked or stewed ap- 
ples. Do not drink while eating, but 
partake freely of hot or cold water be- 
tween meals. Once a week baked beans 
(without pork) and lentil soup. 


———__@—— 


TO NEW 

CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—WNew subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one git- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must bz accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 

Mr. T. Pickles, Nelson, England, has 
an active mental temperament, an ele- 
vated type of mind with strong aspira- 
tional feelings. He is thoughtful, care- 
ful, and prudent, very reliable and con- 
scientious in carrying out his plans. He 
has more ambition than self-confidence, 
and more buoyancy of mind than push 
or aggressiveness. He is precise, refined 
in his tastes, affable in society, sympa- 
thetic and agreeable. He should devote 


FOWLER INSTITUTE 


REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 


On February 11th Mr. F. Cribb gave an 
instructive lecture on “Ethnology,” illus- 
trated by diagrams. Mr. W. C. Bone, 
F.F.P.I., oceupied the chair. A large 
audience assembled to hear Mr. Cribb’s 
first lecture at the Institute, and he re- 
ceived the hearty congratulations of his 
friends on his success. A discussion fol- 
lowed the lecture, in which the Chair- 
man, Messrs. Dayes, Overall, and Elliott 
took part. A public delineation was 





SUBSCRIBERS. 


some time to public work, and give close 
attention to the practical things of life. 
He is musical and capable of succeeding 
in the study of this art. He should make 
a specialty of one or two studies, and 
not “dip” into too many things. He 
should take a course of instruction in 
Phrenology. 

M. Finney, Ashfield, England.—This 
gentleman has an aspiring mind, an im- 
pressionable nature, and strong sympa- 
thies. He is very earnest and enthusi- 
astic in his work, also ambitious to come 
before the public in a prominent capac- 
ity. His keen perception and active, dis- 
criminative mind will make him a very 
capable character reader. He will be in 
his element in reasoning upon metaphys- 
ical subjects. He is ingenious and skill- 
ful in works of construction, active and 
energetic in his work, frank and spon- 
taneous in disposition, affable and agree- 
able in society. He is mentally well 
equipped and should embrace every op- 
portunity of publicly expressing his 
thoughts, for he has marked ability in 
this direction. 


MEETINGS, LONDON. 


given by Mr. Elliott. Votes of thanks 
brought a profitable meeting to a close. 

February 25th an interesting lecture 
was given by Mr. C. P. Stanley, of Ley- 
ton, on “Moral and Religious Education,” 
which called forth an animated debate, 
in which the Chairman (Mr. J. S. Brun- 
ning), Messrs. Bone, Overall, Ballington, 
Elliott, and others took part. Mr. Stan- 
ley replied to his critics in an able man- 
ner and was heartily thanked for his 
lecture. 

On March 11th a large number of mem- 
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bers and,friends assembled at the Insti- 
tute to hear Miss Dexter (graduate of 
the Institute) lecture on “Heredity.” 
This important subject was treated in a 
very able manner by Miss Dexter, both 
from a theoretical and practical point of 
view. Many illustrations were given, 
showing the results of obedience to, and 
violation of, the laws of Heredity. The 
lecturer impressed upon her audience the 
necessity of obedience to these laws. 
Messrs. Dayes, Brown, and Elliott each 
contributed some remarks bearing upon 
the subject. Miss Dexter was heartily 
thanked for her paper. A Phrenological 
delineation was given by Mr. Elliott at 
the close. 


APRIL MEETINGS. 


On April 8th, Mr. J. B. Eland gave an 
address before the Fowler Institute, and 
as this Graduate is well known to all the 
members and friends of Phrenology in 
London, his lecture was highly appre- 
ciated. 

On April 22d, Mr. D. T. Elliott, Exam- 
iner of the Fowler Institute, gave the 
concluding lecture of the course in his 
practical and highly instructive manner. 


MAY MEETING. 


On May 6th the annual meeting will 
be held, when it is expected that a full 
and enthusiastic gathering will assemble. 
Fuller reports of these meetings will 
reach us in due time. 


—_——__+oo——_ — 


FIELD NOTES. 


A NIGHT WITH PHRENOLOGY. 


A large number of members and 
friends assembled on Tuesday, February 
10th, at 8.30 p.M., at the Board School, 
Mansford Street, Bethnal Green Road, E., 
as a result of an announcement of a 
lecture to be delivered on “Character v. 
Reputation,” by Mr. John Asals, A.F.I., 
and delineations by Mr. Jarvis, A.F.I. 

At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. 
Jarvis delineated a gentleman and three 
ladies. The character of these four per- 
sons was so exactly described that, if 
time had only permitted, several other 
friends would have had pleasure in plac- 
ing themselves in the hands of the delin- 
eator. 

Both gentlemen were invited to visit 
the Society again in a similar capacity. 


REPORT OF THE HIGHFIELD PHREN- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


In giving the annual report of the High- 
field Phrenological Society we regret to 
say that in March we lost several of our 


friends and instructors. This certainly 
was a very great blow to the class, for by 
their knowledge and the interest they 
had shown for upward of three years was 
much valued and appreciated by all the 
members. I feel sure that I echo the 
feelings of the class when I say that it 
was with the greatest regret that we 
took leave of them on March 10th, and 
the memory of the one who has since 
passed to a higher sphere of labor will 
always live in our minds and hearts for 
the sound advice and wisdom she was 
always ready to impart to us on all occa- 
sions, for where she could give a willing 
hand she did so cheerfully. In fact, it 
was one of the pleasures of her life to be 
at the service of those who needed her 
practical and sound advice, the result of 
long years of study and _ experience. 
After our friends had left, Miss Mayes 
took the office of President, and she 
filled that office very satisfactorily. The 
class seemed to flourish under her rule 
and guidance, because she put thought 
and energy into her work. I feel sure 
that her presence had a beneficent effect 
upon the class, and it was with feelings 
of sincere regret that she announced her 
intention of leaving us, to take up the 
duties of a nurse in a neighboring town, 
which she felt it was her duty to pursue. 
What more noble work can a man or 
woman do than the administering and 
earing for those who are perhaps af- 
flicted in mind or body? We have had 
some ups and downs in the past year, 
but we now have the advantage of the 
presence of our old friend, Mr. Pettitt, 
at the head of affairs once more, and 
hope that he may be encouraged to fol- 
low up so noble a pursuit, and that a 
steady increase of numbers will be the 
result. ‘This will show a real practical 
interest in the work, which I am sure the 
majority of us have at heart. The sub- 
jects that have been given for our edifi- 
cation were a reading from one of Fow- 
ler’s lectures on man, “Self-Knowledge, 
or what to know and how to do it.” On 
March 24th the class had a discussion on 
the faculty of Firmness. On April 7th 
there was a discussion on the qualifica- 
tions which should exist for the success- 
ful career of a clergyman. On April 21st 
we had a practical evening, when the 
head of a new member was examined. 
The next meeting was also of a practical 
nature. On June 2d a series of short pa- 
pers were given by the various members 
of the class, on such faculties as Indi- 
viduality, Causality, and Caution, each 
member taking a faculty. A very inter- 
esting and instructive evening was the 
result. June 16th, the President gave a 
paper on Intuition, which was thought- 
fully and carefully prepared. June 30th, 
we had another practical evening, when 
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one of the new members had his charac- 
ter delineated. July 14th, Miss Grain 
gave a reading from Mr. S. R. Wells’s 
book on Physiognomy. On July 28th, 
there was an instructive paper given by 
Miss Grain on Intuition. August 11th, 
the class met to arrange for a picnic, 
which proved very enjoyable. September 
ist, the Secretary gave a paper on Char- 
acter Building. September 22d, Miss 
Mayes entertained us by an excellent pa- 
per on the Moral Faculties. On October 
6th, Mr. Pettitt gave a short address, in 
which he stated that he should like the 
members to study Phrenology more 
deeply, so that they could ascertain for 
themselves those faculties which were 
active, ete. On October 20th, we had 
short papers on what the various facul- 
ties would sing had they the power. On 
November 3d the subject chosen was 
what the various faculties would say if 
they took a walk in the country. No- 
vember 17th, Mr. Pettit gave an instruct- 
ive reading from one of Fowler’s Phren- 
ological magazines. December 1st was 
again devoted to the faculties. On De- 
cember 15th, we had papers on Ideality, 
Causality, and Constructiveness. Jan- 
uary 12th, Miss Grain gave a reading on 
the exultation of Imitation. On Febru- 
ary 9th, Mr. Pettit gave a reading on 
The Ethics of Happiness, which was ap- 
preciated by all present. 

Mrs. Willis, F.F.P.I., has been lecturing 
at Clapton. Her lecture and delineations 
were warmly appreciated. 


THE 


APRIL MONTHLY LECTURE. 

Dr. McGuire, as Chairman of the even- 
ing, predicted an intellectual treat for 
those present, speaking of his valuable 
contributions to the literary world, es- 
pecially his work on “Elocution,” which 
proves him to be master not only of Elo- 
cution but of Phrenology. 

Mr. Hyde said that he would necessa- 
rily speak on two subjects, Phrenology 
and Elocution, for so closely akin were 
they that he found it impossible to sepa- 
rate them; so closely are they related 
that the one proves the other. 

It is remarkable that Dr. Gall, the 
founder of Phrenology, was more of an 
observer than a metaphysician—other- 
wise he would not have made his won- 
derful discoveries. The subject of Meta- 
physics is in the clouds, because it is a 
philosophy without a body. Phrenology 


places philosophy in a body, giving it 
such tangible shape that men can see 
and understand. 
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EXAMINATION REPORT. 


The following students sat at the Jan- 
uary examination and gained the Diplo- 
mas and Certificates of the Institute: 


Mr. S. C. Pritchard, Diploma. 
Mr. F. Cribb, Diploma. 

Mrs. A. Phillips, Diploma. 

Mr. Alfred Dayes, Certificate. 
Miss A. Brackenridge, Certificate. 
Mr. Harry J. Caton, Certificate. 
Miss E. Harsfield, Certificate. 


We heartily congratulate the above stu- 
dents on the success they have attained, 
and trust they will be able to benefit 
their fellow men as well as themselves 
by their newly acquired knowledge. 


THE DEATH OF MR. R. B. D. WELLS. 


We have to announce the death of 
Mr. R. B. D. Wells, which occurred on 
March 9th, after a short illness. Mr. 
Wells was widely known as a practical 
Hydropathist and public lecturer through 
the midlands. For many years he was 
principal at the Scarborough Hydropathic 
Establishment. He was the author of 
several works on Hygiene, Phrenology, 
ete. He was a thorough worker, a most 
active and energetic man, never sparing 


himself. His death at 63 years of age 
will come as a surprise to his many 
friends. He accomplished a great deal 


of useful and practical work in his busy 
life. Dp: T. B, 


OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Mr. Hyde said that in studying Phre- 
nology in relation to Elocution he had 
found that in the brain a corresponding 
faculty for every emotion and passion. 
Were all other sciences destroyed, Phre- 
nology would be as the North Star, guid- 
ing us through the sea of speculation. 
So he had found it, Phrenology not only 
explaining the “whys” of man’s differ- 
ing creeds, but also proving that each 
man has an inherent right to his opinion, 
and that to him his opinion and belief 
are the logical result of his brain-devel- 
opment. We can change that, however, 
in our endeavor to reach ideal manhood. 
The nearest approach to the ideal man 
is Shakespeare; the Ideal Man is Christ. 

The lecturer said that he wished to 
prove the truth of Phrenology from the 
standpoint of Elocution. There are cer- 
tain tones, certain gestures, certain fa- 
cial expressions that belong to certain 
passions and emotions, and they could 
not otherwise be expressed. He showed 
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how at the base of the brain are the pro- 
pensities and appetites, that in the mid- 
dle are the intellectual and utilitarian 
and in the coronal are the spiritual and 
moral faculties. In the vocal organism 
there is a like division, all of the lower 
or basic expressions of man, such as 
hatred, malice, etc., being spoken in the 
guttural tones. The middle, or conver- 
sational tone is appropriate to the com- 
mon or ordinary conditions of life, when 
we are using the middle, or utilitarian, 
portion of the brain. In the expression 
of the uplifting sentiments the voice is 
keyed, naturally, to a high and beautiful 
tone, unlike the first and second just 
mentioned. 

He carried out the same comparison in 
gesture and facial expression, illustrat- 
ing the downward, upward, and middle, 
and showing their natural relation to 
the corresponding portion of the brain. 

The lecturer, in answering the ques- 
tion why some people think that Phre- 
nology has not taken its rightful place 
among her sister sciences, said: “‘Christ’s 
mission was the upbuilding of a harmo- 
nious character, the teaching to man of 
the beauty and blessedness of it, and his 
duty to reach the ideal. Phrenology 
helps us more than any other science to 
reach this ideal, shows us how to judge 
leniently and justly of our brother man.” 
The lecturer closed by saying all de- 
siring true development of the best and 
highest qualities, who desired to reach 
the highest standard of excellence, to 
take as their perfect model the character 
of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. MeGuire voiced in a few well- 
chosen words the appreciation of all for 
the lecture. He said: “One does not need 
to be a philosopher to understand Phre- 
nology, that it is the key unlocking the 
motives, the reasons, for all acts, and 
even words and thoughts, showing why 
people differ so, and how they may con- 
trol and develop into hdrmonious char- 
acters.” 

The Doctor closed his remarks with the 
announcement of the May lecture on 
“Suggestive Therapeutics,” by Dr. Sah- 
ler, of Kingston, N. Y. 


LECTURE FOR MAY. 


On Tuesday, May 5th, Dr. C. O. Sahler 
will lecture at the American Institute of 
Phrenology on “Psychic Power Demon- 
strated by Phenomena,” or “Suggestive 
Therapeutics in a Practical Light.” 

All who have heard Dr. Sahler in his 
previous lectures have appreciated his 
handling of this phase of mental inves- 
tigation. We therefore look forward to 
having a large audience at our closing 
lecture of the season. 


OUR CONSULTING ROOMS. 

Our consulting rooms have been visited 
during the past month by patrons from 
Sydney, Australia; two from Cuba; three 
from Japan; six from South America; 
two from Scotland. 

Thus it is our continual pleasure to 
shake hands with and to spread the 
knowledge of Phrenology to people from 
all parts of the world. 

J. A. Fowler. 





FIELD NOTES. 
PROFESSOR ALEXANDER. 


Professor Alexander has been lectur- 
ing along the coast towns and cities of 
California and British Columbia. 


PROFESSOR MORRIS. 


Mr. George Morris wrote, on April 6th, 
that he and his wife were in South Da- 
kota, where they expected to work for 
several months to come. He had given 
two lectures in Brookings and hoped to 
give fifteen more. He has been lecturing 
to large audiences at Estherville, Emmet 
Co., Iowa. 

“Prof. Morris, the Phrenologist, has 
created a lively interest in his profession 
among our people during the past week. 
The court house is crowded to the doors 
every night by enthusiastic audiences.” 
—Estherville Enterprise. 


PROFESSOR J. P. WILD. 


Mr. J. P. Wild, graduate of °85, re- 
ports visiting a number of towns in the 
Eastern districts (Massachusetts), and 
says there is unusual interest in the sci- 
ence among the thinking people. 


PRIZE AWARD. 


Mr. A. E. Edwards has been awarded 
the prize for the best essay on “Self- 
Esteem.” It will be printed in the June 
number. 


PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
MELBOURNE. 


We are glad to be able to congratulate 
the Melbourne people on having a Phren- 
ological Institute, which was incorpo- 
rated in February. Its success is assured. 
as it starts with fifty members. We trust 
that all the colonies will send students 
to its classes and that it will prove as 
beneficial to the Antipodes as the Amer- 
ican Institute has to America. We look 
for a longer report shortly. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 











ry 
THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOs.OGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Meney Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts en 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to de so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In —* eoaly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
ous our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Connecticut School Journal” is of 
interest to all who think and who give 
consideration to the education of youth. 

“The Bridgetown Pioneer” is among 
our brightest and best exchanges. 

“New York Observer” continues its 
series of articles on “A Winter Cruise in 
Summer Seas.” A beautiful tribute is 
paid to the late Mrs. William E. Dodge. 

In “Arena,” New York, a puzzling the- 
atrical problem is solved by Fanney H. 
Gaffney in “Modern Dramatic Realism.” 
In the same magazine Hon. Samuel Jones 
makes “A Plea for Simple Living.” 

“The Naturopath,” New York, has as 
one of its most interesting contributions 
“The Autobiography of a Soul.” It is a 
periodical well worth reading. 

“Boston Times”—Who has not read it? 
Once read, a welcome visitor, is it not? 

“Health,” New York—Has for its 
opening number in the April issue, “The 
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Twentieth Century Cure,” by Helen 
Campbell. Read “Health” and be well. 

In “Living Age,” Boston—Mrs. Fred- 
erick Harrison writes on “Mistress and 
Maid” pointedly and practically. All of 
its pages glow with good things. 

“American Bee Journal”—Is up-to-date 
and should be read by all who are inter- 
ested in the “busy bee.” 

“Christian Advocate,” New York—Has 
an interesting sketch of the late Dr. 
Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. Easter 
thoughts and Easter poems beautify its 
Easter number. 

“Literary Digest,” New York—Is just 
what the busy reader needs in order to 
keep in touch with the world’s move- 
ments. 

“Christian Work and Evangelist’—Has 
an intensely interesting subject in “M. 
Novikoff,” of Russia, a countryman of 
Tolstoi. A _ well-illustrated article is 
“Henry Ward Beecher and Family.” 

“Vegetarian”’—has as its frontispiece a 
picture of R. Waldo Taine. A beautiful 
poem is contributed by Ernest Crosby. 
It is full of suggestions for right living. 

“Literary Life’—comes just as replete 
as ever with the best, culled from the 
fairest fields of literature. Read it. 

“American Inventor’”—Has a record of 
all the latest discoveries along the line 
of invention. 

To the “Character Builder,” Arthur 
Belleville contributes ‘“‘Woman’s Sphere,” 
and A. A. Ramseyer, “Dings versus Nat- 
ure.” 

“Good Health’—has “Air Contamina- 
tions,” by Dr. J. H. Kellogg; “Care of 
the Teeth,” by Dr. H. B. Farnsworth. 
An interesting editorial is “Hygiene of 
Railroad Trains.” 

“Wayne County 
with much interest. 

“Health and Home,” from Calcutta, 
comes with proof that India is not want- 
ing in bright minds and thoughtful 
study of the world’s leading questions. 

“Chautauquan” has a lesson for writers 
in “Practical Studies in English,” by 
Benj. A. Heydick. “The United States as 
an Art Center” and “The Art and Crafts 








Alliance’—we read 
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Movements” are of interest to the art 
lover. 

“Mind,” New York, of March, opens 
with a poem by Edwin Markham, and a 
biographical sketch by Charles Brodie 
2aterson. “Self Expression,” by Eliza- 
beth Bogart, and “Thinking God’s 
Thoughts,” by Isabel Goodhue, have 
their lessons. John Emery McClure con- 
tributes “Telepathy in Healing and in 
Hypnotism.” 

“World’s Events’—As a periodical is 
just what its title indicates. If you 
want to know, read it. 

“Chat,” New York, for April, is a thrice 
welcome visitor. “The Gospel of Now,” 
by Mitchell Brook, teaches its lesson of 
time’s value. ‘‘Wanted” is a beautifully 
written description of the ideal man and 
woman. J. A. Fowler contributes an ar- 
ticle, “Continuity,” and Rowland Hall 
gives valuable “Hints to Young Writers.” 

“Advocate and Guardian’”—Comes with 
its plea for the poor, the friendless, the 
children. Good-speed in its mission. 

“The Progress”—has for one of its 
many departments “The Writers’ 
League,” a helpful organization for writ- 
ers, beginners and experienced. It is an 
up-to-date paper. 

“Human Nature,” San Francisco—Has 
always something interesting in it of a 
Phrenological character. Mr. Haddock is 
its wide-awake editor. 

“Human Culture,” Chicago—Has great- 
ly improved its pages and illustrations 
of late. 

“The Popular Phrenologist” contains 
an excellent sketch of Mr. David Lloyd- 
George, M.P., by Mr. J. Millott Severn, 
of Brighton, England. 

“Modern Woman,” Boston — Contains 
an article on Physiognomy by Miss A. 
Jocoy, graduate of ’92. 

“The School Physiology Journal,” Bos- 
ton.—Mrs. Hunt, the able editor, always 
gives us an interesting and _ useful 
monthly. 

“American Monthly and Review of Re- 
views”—Daniel E. Cloyd has an interest- 
ing illustrated article on “The Old and 
the New in Southern Education.” “A 
Century of the State of Ohio” is well 
told by Murat Halstead. ‘Political Con- 
dition in Russia” is contributed by N. I. 
Stone. 

“Education”—Has an illustrated article 
on “Concord and Lexington.” An up-to- 
date Educational Leader. 

“Club Woman’’—Has, as ever, an inter- 
esting story to tell to woman, a message 
from wherever woman is awakening to 
her highest possibilities. 

“The Beacon Light,’ the organ of the 
Children’s Home Society, comes with 
heart-touching stories of the need of the 
unfortunate. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tell me about the Fowler friction 
soap—are you making a fortune out of 
it? If not you should. I would like to 
talk with you about it—seriously. 

G. G. R. 


HELPS TO DIGESTION. 


Health in the Household. By S. W. 

Dodds, M.D. $2.00. 

It is not so essential what food we 
partake of—providing it is any simple 
food—as to the conditions under which 
we partake of it. We remember of hav- 
ing once partaken of a repast composed 
of the most simple edibles, yet daintily 
served and offered with such a fine 
sense of hospitality, enlivened with con- 
versation so entertaining that although 
more than a score of years have passed 
the remembrance of it is still a joy. 


VEGETARIANISM. 


Nature has provided fruit, vegetables, 
and grain for our use in summer, which 
is an eloquent appeal for us to become 
vegetarians. Who will try it this sea- 
son? 


FACTS FOR THE FEW. 


An advertisement in THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL is believed by its readers 
to be the solid truth—even as they be- 
lieve our editorials—and such people and 
such a publication will do the advertiser 
signal service. Our theme is character 
building, culture of human talent and 
disposition, personal improvement, and 
right selection of trades and professions. 
Our work for sixty years has been a 
blessing and boon to tens of thousands 
who have adopted our advice respecting 
their education, occupation, and the 
proper selection of a life companion. 

Not a few poor boys have followed our 
directions in regard to unthought-of 
lines of business, and as a result they 
have become wealthy, prosperous, and 
honored. 

Young men and young women who 
have to make their own way in the 
world and wish to start right in the 
proper work of life, and mothers with 
children, whom they wish to guide cor- 
rectly, visit our consultation rooms 
daily, and later on they load us with 
grateful thanks, and for years bring 
their friends to us for advice, and fre- 
quently pay the fees for them. 


“MEMORY AND INTELLECTUAL 
IMPROVEMENT.” 


We think all our readers do not prop- 
erly appreciate the benefit of a good 
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memory. As one has said: “Memory is 
the most important function of the 
brain; without it life would be a blank. 
Our knowledge is all based on memory. 
Every thought,: every action, our very 
conception of personal identity, is based 
on memory. Without memory, all ex- 
perience would be useless; reasoning 
would be based on insufficient data, 
and would be, therefore, fallacious. In 
this volume the author demonstrates 
that memory is a definite faculty, sepa- 
rate from, but associated with, all the 
other faculties of the brain.” 

In this connection we refer our read- 
ers to the work entitled “Memory and 
Intellectual Improvement.” It shows 
how to cultivate the memory, strengthen 
and expand the intellect, specially em- 
bodying the education of ourselves, 
showing personal effort as indispens- 
able. Original capability, while con- 
ferred by nature, however great, pro- 
duces little unless assiduously culti- 
vated. It tells how to “sharpen up,” to 
obviate forgetfulness, improve the mem- 
ory, a power more valuable than Klon- 
dyke gold. $1.00, postpaid. 


AND ADVICE TO MAR- 
AND SINGLE.” 


“WARNING 
RIED 


Human life is enriched and consoli- 
dated by its social relations, and, from 
the day when it was said, “It is not good 
that man should be alone,” until now, 
domestic affection has been the tie that 
has bound the race and blessed it. In 
this, as in other earthly relations, the 
bane has inclined to shadow the foot- 
steps of the blessing, and, for the lack 
of knowledge more than for a lack of 
virtue, human life has often been 
wrecked. So powerful and persistent a 
force as the social instinct needs light 
and guidance to insure the blessing and 
avoid the bane. A little work by a great 
thinker, Prof. O. S. Fowler, aims to do 
this. It is intended to be of service to 
the young and a guide to the ma- 
tured, as an aid to social purity in the 
right restraint and appropriate exercise 
of this most influential instinct of the 
race. It ought to be perused by every 
young person dawning into puberty, and 
its fatherly monitions heeded by all. 

Its title is “Amativeness, Including 
Warning and Advice to Married and 
Single.” It constitutes No. 4 of the 
“Fowler & Wells. Library,” and the 
small fraction of a dollar (25 cents) 
which it costs should give it a very wide 
circulation. The world suffers for the 
want of its monitions; thousands may 
be saved from going astray by its timely 
suggestions, and all would be profited 
by its perusal. 
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The love literature of the day, which 
is so widely diffused and so eagerly 
read, serves to cultivate and increase 
this wonderful factor in human life; 
but it does not seek to educate the 
young to be its own master in the wise 
guidance and control of its love. It is 
the aim of this work to meet this uni- 
versally needed result. Price, 25 cents. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL. 


Try to interest your friends and neigh- 
bors in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. If 
you are not able to secure a subscription 
give them a catalogue of the many 
“Good Books for All” published on the 
subject, or send to us for information, 
etce., as to organizing a Phrenological 
Society in your locality. You should 
organize societies, clubs for examina- 
tion or character reading from proper 
photographs, telling what each is best 
fitted for in his or her life work, whether 


as merchant or mechanic, lawyer or 
doctor, preacher or teacher, artist or 
engineer, bookkeeper or _ salesman. 


Phrenology, you will remember, is the 
key to character, and with our sixty 
years of professional experience as 
phrenologists, we are well able to give 
just the information desired. We have 
special departments for delineation of 
character, instruction, public and pri- 
vate, the latter by mail if not by per- 
sonal presence; also a business depart- 
ment for general correspondence with 
customers, for a single book or subscrip- 
tion to PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL; and a 
department for agents, to whom special 
confidential and liberal terms are of- 
fered. Write us for anything you want, 
books or information about them, sub- 
scriptions or examinations, “How to 
Learn Phrenology” yourself or how to 
have others taught. Be sure to write 
your name and post office plainly that 
no mistake or confusion may arise be- 
tween us, and we are sure we can an- 
swer to your entire satisfaction. If 
in New York call and see us at 24 East 
Twenty-second Street, from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., Where we are able to attend to every 
call, and have done so for over sixty 
years. Remember the number is 24 East, 
and the street is Twenty-second Street. 


A NEW BUST. 


A néw Bust is now ready, which is the 
most complete thing of the kind ever 
offered to the public. Weight, beauty, 
and usefulness have all been taken into 
account. It is offered at the remarkably 
low price of $4. Write for further par- 
ticulars, inclosing stamp for reply. 














HOW TO GET OUR BOOKS. 


From Bookstores.—Some of our books 
are carried in stock by every bookseller. 
If your bookseller does not have what 
you want, he will gladly order it for you 
and furnish it at the regular price. 

You May Order Direct.—The present 
facilities for sending books by mail or 
express are such that it is almost as easy 
to get a book from New York as to buy 
it at your own home. Then you have an 
advantage in always receiving the latest 
edition and a perfect copy. Some of the 
express companies have arranged to take 
books at about the same rates as they 
would cost if sent by mail; and, as they 
give a receipt, safe delivery is insured. 
If you will give your nearest express 
office, we will send your books that way, 
when it can be done. 

When You Write to Us.—Always be- 
gin your letter with your post office ad- 
dress, not forgetting the State. After 
you have told us what you want, be sure 
and sign your name. 

When You Send Money by Mail, send 
it in the form of money orders, express 
money orders, drafts on New York, or 
in registered letters. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for fractional parts of 
a dollar. Do not stick them to the let- 
ter, nor separate them from each other. 


WANTED—Men and women to sell 
standard household remedies. Experi- 
ence desirable, but not necessary. Write, 
stating full particulars. Address, Lock 
Box 5, Elkhart, Ind. 


WANTED—Men to invest in or to act 
as selling agents for stock in a most 
profitable mining corporation. Owns 
lands rich in timber, coal, oil, and gas. 
Great chance. Bears closest investiga- 
tion. Write to-day for prospectus. Ad- 
dress, Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, Ind. 


WANTED—To exchange medical lect- 
ure ticket books, office supplies and 
mineral specimens. Address, Dr. H. A. 
Mumaw, Elkhart, Ind. 


THERAPEUTICAL USES OF 
INTESTINAL LAVAGE.” 


In response to a considerable demand 
the articles published by Dr. H. S. Dray- 
ton on the therapeutic uses of the rectal 
douche in the Science of Health depart- 
ment of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
are now published in a revised and ex- 
tended form, entitled ‘“Therapeutical 
Uses of Intestinal Lavage.” The great 
value of the treatment having been de- 
monstrated in his professional practice 
as well as by observers long before him, 
it is confidently and earnestly recom- 
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mended to those afflicted by disorders of 
digestion and maladies relating to di- 
gestion. 

The pamphlet is a full exposition of 


the treatment, and illustrated. Price, 30 


cents, postpaid. 


“PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING.” 


“Practical Typewriting,” by Bates 
Torrey, which is now in the third edi- 
tion, is having a constantly increasing 
sale. It has been acceptably received by 
reviewers all over the country. Old, as 
well as new operators, no matter of 
what machine, find this book invalu- 
able, and their expressions of commen- 
dation are extremely gratifying to both 
author and publisher. Contains many 
valuable features, such as fac-simile ex- 
amples of titles, legal forms, court tes- 
timony, tabulating, fancy borders, ete. 
Postpaid to any address, $1.00. 


“PHYSICAL CULTURE.” 
“Physical Culture,” founded on Del- 
sartean Principles, by Carrica Le Favre, 
contains an explanation of the principles 
of Delsartean Philosophy, and many use- 
ful and valuable practical suggestions. 
The book is psycho-physiological, show- 
ing how largely corporeal conditions 
may be controlled and dominated by 
mental ones, which is formulated in a 
line of Delsarte’s, “Form is the plastic 
art of the ideal.” Life, soul, and mind 
make up the trinity of this philosophy. 
The work treats of relaxing, expanding, 
poising, and development, with instruc- 
tions for exercises which are _ useful 
to classes or to individuals at home. 
Directions for different kinds of breath- 
ing, mental, moral, and physical, are 
treated of in Lesson VII. Lesson IX. is 
on the thermometers, giving the lan- 
guage of the shoulder, elbow, wrist, hip, 
knee, and ankle. The body, as_ the 
clothing of the soul, must be given its 
highest and best development, and be 
trained to express the sway of its in- 
mate. The Miscellaneous Items, at the 
close of the pamphlet, are also very val- 
uable, with directions about air, food, 
sleep, and clothing. The decrying of 
starch, which is offensive to every ar- 
tistic eye, and which, by preventing ven- 
tilation, is detrimental to health, is also 
of interest to all who regard sanitary 
and esthetic dressing. Price, 75 cents, 
in cloth. 


“THE MIRROR OF THE MIND.” 


Send a two-cent stamp for a “Mirror 
of the Mind” and a catalogue of valu- 
able books on Self-Culture, Health, Hy- 
giene, etc. 
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This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take up the study of 
Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending the American Institute of Phrenol- 


ogy. 
Express collect. 


At list prices these amount to $18.75. 


The set will be sent for $13.00, 


The Student’s Set 


For 
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The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L, N. FOWLER. Cloth, $1 00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
H. 


ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 oo. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLer. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

Tuomas A. and WILLIAM HyDeE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a ae book on the plan of numerous 
school textboo but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HOL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 





for which I enclose $13.00. 


Express Address 








Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St., oe York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75}, 


Name..... 
Post Office.... 


State. 
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A NEW BOOK 


EDEOLOGY |! 


PLAIN TRUTHS FOR ALL 


A Treatise on the Generative System, in three parts, 
including Pre-Natal Influence (Influence which affects 
an unborn child), Hygiene of the Generative System 


By SYDNEY BARRINGTON ELLIOT, M.D. 


Containing Plain Facts on Private Subjects for all Adults 





This book deals in an open, frank, but delicate way, 
with all points of interest on the generative system 


It Treats of Personal and Social Physiology and Hygiene. Price, $1.50 





Agents Wanted, to whom libera! terms will be given on application 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d St., New York 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 

The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians. By R. T. Trall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 461 illustrations, Cloth, $4.00. English Price, 16s. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tie Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 12mo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, 5s. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 25 1b 
lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price. 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. 5s. 

Water-Cure for the [illion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. remo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cent$. English Price, 1s. 

Pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 

New edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, 50 cents. Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, socents. English Price, 1s. and 2s, 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. t2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Hygienic Hand-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With an appendix, 
illustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 300pp., 4g illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price, ss. 


=" Common School Elocution 
and Oratory, 


s the title implies, Professor Brown has endeavored to present 
the science of human expression in a manner so simple, so 
concise and so reasonable, that no student with average zeal and 
ability would experience difficulty in comprehending and apply- 
ing its principles. One hundred Choice Readings. , 















COMMON SCHOOL 

ELOCUTION 
ORATORY. 

La mow, 4% 












328 pages, handsomely bound in Green Cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 24 East 22d Street, New York 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND 








OBJECTS 


1. To advance the Science of Phrenology by providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain it. 


2. ‘To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 
science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
etc.,.etc., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 

3. To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 
their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 


as possible. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 























Phrenological and Health Institute 


TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS :: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








Objects-- 710, PISSEMINATE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
YECUS-- THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE BY 


1. Demonstrating the truths of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
(a) By practically applying the science to every-day life so as to 
teach people to know themselves. 
(6) By advice and assistance placing them in the positions in life 
for which they are by nature best adapted. 


2. Educating the public with regard to Hygiene 
(a) The relations existing between the mind and the body. 


(6) The proper use of Air, Water, Diet, Exercise, ete. 


JAMES BRAKE | 


HENRY CROSS 5 Joint Secretaries 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 








SELF-HYPNOTIC HEALING 


I have made a late discovery that enables all to induce 
the hypnotic sleep in_ themselves instantly at first trial, 
awaken at any desired time and thereby cure all known 
diseases and bad habits, control their dreams, read the 
minds of friends and enemies, visit any part of the 
earth, solve hard questions and problems in this sleep 
and remember all when awake, ‘his so-called Mental- 
Vision Lesson will be sent to anyone for only 10 cents 
(silver). Sold on credit. Actually enabling you to do 
the above before any charge whatever, 

Prof. R. E. Dutton, Lincoln, Neb., U.S. A. 


Iwill qualify you at your home to fill any position where@ 


FIRST-CLASS 
BOCK-KEEPER 


may be wanted, for the sum of $8.00; time Sopieed, 
two to four weeks, (2 Money returned if unsuccessful 
rienced and inexperienced alike benefited. 
PUPILS PLACED IN PAYING POSITIONS, 
Have recently had five applications for book-keepers! 





Take a 














ADDRESS SN Lge 
IT THUS: — 
J. H. GOODWIN, 


ROOM 4,1215 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Turn it over and write on the back the following: 





Dear Sir: 

Please send me a descriptive 
pamphlet of your ‘‘ Improved Book-keeping 
and Business Manual,” and oblige, 

Yours truly, 





(Your name) 


( Your address)... 














1“ Bond 3% me Unele fon’ and you will ay web by re- 

rn mail something w eve book-keeper an 

Brognpesive business man who sidlice te keep oe wit. 
TIMES should possess. 





Fowler's New Phrenological Bust 


With upwards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly 
discovered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been subdivided to indicate the various phases 
of action which many of them assume. It is a 
perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological 
Science, and the most complete bust ever published. 





Price, $5.00. Express 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 24 East 22d Street, New York 








A {Sharp Point 


can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphit 
Pencils without breaking off every minute. 
They write smoothest and last lo t. Ask your 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 
TH ENOLOGIOAL JOUBNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,W.J. 








FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
large Catalogue of Masonic 
books and goods with bottom 
prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms, and 
Lodge Supplies. Beware of 
spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CU., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


A New Poster 


FOR LECTURERS 
Size, 19 x 24 inches 


Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 


$1.00 PER HUNDRED 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, New York 











In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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EVERY HOME NEEDS THE 


Character 
Builder 


A 32-page monthly magazine, devoted to 
Health, Personal Purity, Human Nature, 
and General Education. It has a Children's 
Department and contains something of 
interest for everybody. Subscription price, 
50 cents per year. 


Every parent and teacher should read 
Child Culture and Educational Problems. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Every boy should read ‘“‘A Plain Talk to 
Boys on Things a Boy Should Know,” 
by N.N. Riddell. Price, 10 cents. 





All of the above will be sent for 85 cents 


Address HUTIAN CULTURE PUB. CO. 
Salt Lake, Utah 





CHAT 


50¢. monTHS 


The phrenologist will tell 
you what qualities in busi- 
ness to cultivate and what 
to restrain, and CHAT will 
tell you how to do it. A 
bright, helpful, up-to-date 
magazine. Splendid publi- 
cation for young people. 


Manhattan Reporting Co. 


Dept. X 150 Nassau Street 


NEW YORK 





VAUGHT’S PRACTICAL CHARACTER READER 


By Prof. L. A. VAUGHT, Editor of HUMAN CULTURE 


A BOOK THAT TELLS AND SHOWS HOW TO READ CHARACTER AT SIGHT 
PERFECTLY RELIABLE 
The product of twenty-three years’ study, research and professional practice 


FOR USE 


WHOLLY FOR USE 


FOR QUICK USE 


FOR PRACTICAL USE 
FOR USE WHEREVER YOU MEET PEOPLE 


RICHT TO THE POINT 


Not an unnecessary word in it. Wholly arranged for Practical Application. 
Illustrated in the boldest, most pointed, original and practical manner. 


JUST WHAT YOU WANT; JUST THE WAY YOU WANT IT. 


Just the 


way you need it to pointedly READ YOURSELF, family, friends, neighbors, 


enemies and all others. 


PRACTICAL BEYOND TELLING 


INDESCRIBABLY ORICINAL 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS FOR USE 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


L. A. VAUCHT, PUBLISHER 
130 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


es 
In< PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being. Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred mysteries of human possibilities. 
Tt is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
to the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here’s to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our being. and to lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. - - NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & co. nad baad = aa LONDON 
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of the 


THE 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


STUDY OF 











PHRENOLOGY 


OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The Correspondence Course has proved a boon to many students 


THE COURSE 


CONSISTS 


who cannot give the time to take instruction in any other way. 


OF FORTY LESSONS. 


The course is divided into four parts of ten lessons each, and 


comprises forty lessons altogether. 


The fee for the entire Course is one hundred dollars, payable in 


advance. 


The lessons are on the following subjects: 


THE 


FIRST 


COURSE, 


The first Course comprises the location, definition, and division 


various parts of the 


brain, 


skull, and mental faculties and 


the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, the Bones of the Head, 
The Principles, and Proofs and the Objections. 


io 








SECOND COURSE. 


Ethnology. 


. Nationalities that comprise the 


Caueasion race. 


. Nationalities that comprise the 


Mougolian, Indian, and Ne- 
gro races. 
. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. 
THIRD 


1. Practical Hygiene of the Body. 

2. Hygiene of the Brain. 

3. Exterior of the Brain. 

4. The Cerebellum and Under 
Surface. 

5. The Interior. 


FOURTH 


. Instinet and Reason. 
. Instinct 
. Diseases of the Brain. 

. Moral Accountability of Man. 
. Elocution. 


and Reason. 


Elocution. 


HOW THE 


LESSONS 


5. Physiognomy, Noses, Mouths. 

6. Physiognomy of Handwrit- 
ing, Walk, ete. 

7. Anatomy. 

8. Physiology. 

9. Heredity. 

10. Inheritance and Long Life. 


COURSE. 


6. The Longitudinal Section, ete. 
7. Animal Magnetism, the Will. 
8. Experimental Phrenology. 

9. Men and Women Compared. 
10. Choice of Pursuits. 


COURSE. 


7. Adaptation in Marriage. 
8. Adaptation in Marriage. 
9. Measurements and 
Weights. 
10. Examination 


Brain 


of a Head. 


ARE SENT OUT. 


The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that the 


be 


corrected 


24 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 


students will return them, answered, on a certain day of the follow- 
ing week, when they will 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of 
each subject given by a teacher of the Institute. 


and returned. Thus the 


This, it will be 


readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses 
by mail, which are simply written out in typewritten form, without 
any personal supervision. 


M. H. PIERCY, Secretary. 
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The INTERNAL BATH 


BY MEANS OF 


“The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment” 
Gives HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 


The J. B. L. CASCADE is the only appliance especially made for the successful PRACTICE OF THE INTERNAL 
BATH. It is simple in construction, absolutely safe, inva ariably effective, and can be —— of any person. 

The fundamental principle of the internal bath and its appliance, the J. B. IL. CASCADE is, roughly stated: Every 
disease arises from the retention of waste matter in the system—Nature’s drainage being clogged. In the vast majority of 
cases the clogging is in the colon or large eee ee Positively the one harmless and efficient means of clearing away this 
waste is the internal bath given with the J. B. L. CASCADE. 

The statement of fact in the last sentence s deceivingly simple, for there is NO DEVICE OR INVENTION in medicine 
which, for far-reaching beneficence, for scope of usefulness to sick and well, surpasses the J. B. L. CASCADE. There is 
room here merely to touch upon its field, the vastness of which may be suggested to you by pondering on the question: “ If 
external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more important is internal cleanliness.” 

The internal bath is a sovereign remedy for ninety-nine per cent. of all diseases. Its action prevents and CUR 

APPENDICITIS, BILIOUSNESS, DYSPEPSIA, TYPHOID AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES, HE ADACHE Ss, 
CONSTIPATION, ETC. The only treatment that gives immediate relief in cases of over-indulgence in eating or drinking. 

This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 200,000 people. It is endorsed and prescribed by eminent physicians. 
An abundance of letters from grateful people bear witness to its astonishing merit. 
























































































































































































‘ CONVINCING EVIDENCE 
“ The most perfect system of medicé al treatment that the “T am using it for bladder and kidney trouble, and it has 
wisdom of man has yet discovered.’ afforded me the most wonderful relief. My satisfaction is so 
BURCHAM MILLS, ALA. Rey. J. B. RICHARDSON. great that I shall do all in my power to induce others to 
use it.”’ Rev. J. H. HYMAN. 
I still keep recommending the ‘ Cascade treatment’ in OWENS, DE SOTO Co., FLA. 
my pastoral work. I consider it the greatest discovery of 
the closing century, bringing Joy, Beauty and Life to so “T have been using the ‘Cascade,’ both myself and 
many that had almost despaired of ever again feeling the family, for about three years. I am delighted with it, but 
tingle of health in their bodies.’ that does not express it. I shall do all - can to persuade 
Rey. W. L. STRANGE. others to use it. Rev. J. H. FORTSON. 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO. TIGNALL, GA 
We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatment. It contains matters 
which must interest eve ry thinking person. If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to cail. but if you cannot call, 









write for our pamphlet, “The What, The Why, The Way," which will be sent free on application, together with our great 
special offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dpt. 109, 1562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















Who Should Marr and 
Getting Married «x Keeping Married Right Selection in Wedlock 





By NELSON SIZER 10 Cents | 10 Gents Bach. 

JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Pecenabiatet J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology More than 2,000 Chicago references 

Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio Suite 1405-8 126 State Street, Chicago 


MERIT MEDALS 


We wish to call to your attention our New and Original line of Merit Medals, which 
not alone in matter of beauty and originality of design, but in very low price as well, 
have displaced the old style, which were expensive and without relief. Our Special- 
ties are Medals in Aluminum and Unique Gold. Send for catalogue and price list. 

Aluminum, %.25 each Fine Silver, $1.50 each 
Unique Gold, $1.50 each Solid Gold, $4 to $8 each 


F. KOCH & CO., 34 Barclay St, New York City 
Human Science; or, Phrenology 


By PROF. O. S. FOWLE® 
The work treats of the Mind and its organ, the Brain, showing the wonderful 
sympathy between them 
Of the Mental Temperament, showing the best organization ; how bad qualities 
may be improved, and good ones developed into controlling powers. 
Of Character in Individuals, showing how to recognize and read it ; what traits of 
character are indicated by various forms, complexions, eyes, intonations, modes of walking, etc. 
In short, there is scarcely a question concerning the various relations of life which is not 
discussed and solved in this wonderful volume, containing 1211 pages and over 200 
engravings. 








Bound in Extra Fine Satin Finish Cloth, #3.00; 18s. each 


FOWLER & WELLS ~. L. WN. FOWLER & CO. 
24 East 22d Street - W YORK 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, LONDON 
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